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Doctry. 
SOMEWHERE. | 


BY AUGUSTA COOPER BRISTOL, 














Somewhere, await the treasures we have 
strewn, 
Which idie hands and feet have rudely shat- 
tered; 
And tenderest love shall gather as its own 
The pearls thus scattered. 


Somewhere, the tears of broken-hearted trust, 
Of patient sacrifice, and self submission, 

Shall form the rainbow promise of a just 
And full fruition. 


Somewhere, the narrow stepping-stones we 
tread— 
The steep and terrible ascent of Duty— 
Shall change to velvet terraces, o’erspread 
With emerald beauty. 


Somewhere, the doubiful seed that we have 
sown 
Shall well disprove a cold, uncertain root- 
age, 
And vindicate the hope we now disown 
By fairest fruitage. 


Somewhere, our human effort of to-day, 
The faltering outcome of a pure intention, 
Eternity shall hold as brave assay 
And true ascension. 


O Universal Soul! The finite range 
Of earth and time may dwarf our high en- 
deavor, 
¥et Life is victory, through the evolving 
change 
Of thy Forever. 
—Radical. 


MY RING. 


BY MRS. M. A. HOARD. 


Love placed a ring on my unworthy hand, 
Of mystic qualities. Unset of old, 
The passing years enriched its simple band 
With rarest jewels, fixed in finest gold. 
Such radiance hath it that the richest king 
Might bring the choicest treasures of his 
crown 
And find them valueless beside my ring, 
Whose living light shines lifeless splendor 
down. 


Fach jewel hath its human counterpart 
Set in my life as in a golden sheath. 

A ruby first, whose deep red, glowing heart 
Kindles to flame beneath Love’s lightest 

breath. 

Its polished beauty, scathless, takes the jar 
Of ruder natures, in a world of sin; 

And not the darkest night of earth could bar 
The ruddy shining of the soul within. 


Next, purple amethyst, whose royal hue 
Befits the royal nature that would reign 
Supreme o'er accident. Strong both to do 
And suffer with heroic joy and pain. 
Ruler of men, regardless of their praise; 
God keep my monarch, that there may not 
be 
One blot of evil in the coming days 
To stain the purple of his royalty! 


blished every Saturday, in 
o- 


is name or anoth- | 


| Here was my diamond. Some blessed years 
| ITcalled that flawless jewel all my own, 
| Flaunting my ring with pride. Now only 
tears 
; Gleam in the vacant setting where it shone. 
| How could I think weak, powerless hands like 
mine 
| Fit guardians for such a priceless gem? 
| God took his own, eternally to shine, 
With brighter radiance, in his diadem, 
| The latest setting is a tiny pearl, 
A rounded miracle of spotless white. 
' Unconsciously, as yet, my baby-girl 
Absorbs the fucused rays of household light. 
But, set beside her brothers, she doth take 
Crimson and purple tints that beautify 
The precious ring I wear for Love’s sweet sake, 
Whose Heaven wrought gems the touch of 
Death defy. 
—Independent. 





DON QUIXOTE’S HELMET. 


It is recorded in the history of Don Quixote 


| this; it will, if it follows the dictionaries, but 1 
| have never observed the grammar and diction- 
ary to have much weight in the legislative de- 
| partment, and fear they may not, even in the 
| judicial. But suppose they do; suppose the 

Supreme Court, by a majority of one, enfran- 
'chises women; then suppose one venerable 
' gentleman out of that majority dies, and his 


| suecessor votes to reverse the decision anoth- | 


‘er year. If this happened in case of the Legal 
Tender Act, after almost everybody had ac. 
quiesced in the decision, it certainly may hap- 
pen in this ease, where the popular opinion is 
not yet educated so far. I think that this will 

| be resting a great reform in insecure ground; 
whereas a Sixteenth Amendment, though a 

| slow process, will be sure. It is very well tosay 


| “do both.” If both could be heartily followed | 


up at once, I should be perfectly satisfied. But 
if there ever was a reformatory body which 
could heartily follow up two entirely distinet 
| modes of operation at the same time, it must 


_ be a company in which [nevertrained. Prac- | 
| tically, it strikes me, we have to choose between | 


quire from a bold statement that I am, after 
| careful thought and some study, firmly and 
| unequivocally opposed to Woman Suffrage, 

and [ shall feel it my duty in the very improb- 

able contingency of my ever occupying any 
| considerable public office, to stand by the old 
| immemorial division of activities and functions 
| which seems to me to lie at the fuundation of 
| society. Respectfully yours, 
J. Q. ADAMs. 


LETTERS OF ACCEPTANCE. 


From Hoa, Wm. B. Washburn. 
Mr. Washburn’s letter of acceptance is as 
| follows :— 


GREENFIELD, Oct. 17, 1871. 
Ilon. GEorGE F, HOAR, PRESIDENT OF THE 
| REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. 

Dear Sir:—I have received your official 
| notice that the Convention over which you 
presided on the 27th of September last, at 
Worcester, selected me as its candidate for 
Governor. 
| Grateful for the confidence of a party em- 
| bracing so many of the best men of the State, I 
accept the nomination, and in so doing I can- 
not be unmindful of the great responsibilities 
and arduous labors connected with the trust. 





that when preparing to ride forth as knight- the two ways of working: and having simply | If the people should see fit to ratify the doings 


| errant, he took an old helmet, repaired it, then 
| put it to the proof and shattered it. Again 

repairing the helmet, his biographer says, he 
' carefully avoided all such experiments, but put 
it on his head with great satisfaction. 

This may have been wise in Don Quixote, 
but it never seemed to me good policy for re- 
formers. In their own organs, especially, which 
are designed for something more than mere 
campaign documents, 1 think they ought not 
to shrink from testing their own armor over 
and over again. Ifit is weak, we are more it- 
terested in kvowing it than any one else can 
be. 
| Thus I have never been in favor of assum- 
| ing that women are at some day to work with 





. | men on equal terms in physical labors, for this 


| seems very doubtful. The more delicate phys- 
| ical structure of woman, her special bodily re- 

strictions, drawbacks, and dangers, seem like- 

ly always to place her at disadvantage as a 
| bread-winner; and make it hard to decide how 
| far, in a natural state of society, she is des- 
tined to be a bread-winner at all. She appear- 
| ing thus heavily weighted, in these directions, 
it seems to me wiser fur her advocates to ad- 
| mit it, rather than to leave the recognition of 
| this truth to our enemies. All these points 
| do not affect her capacity for the suffrage in 

the least; and so far as wages are concerned, 
| these considerations only make it the more 
| our duty not to superadd artificial obstacles to 
| those her own organization imposes. If she 
| is the “weaker vessel,” as to her range and va- 
| riety of profitable occupations, she should 
surely be treated, at the very least, with fair- 
ness. If she is already overweighted in the 
race, it is outrageous that an ounce more 
weight should be added. 

So again, in regard to the probable results 
of Woman Suffrage. It dues not seem very 
sensible to go on assuming, as some well- 
meaning advocates do, that when women vote 
the millennium will immediately follow. For 
though it may be reasonably hoped, on the 
whole, that her arrival will bene fit politics, 
yet it is very certain that there is as much hu- 
; man nature and therefore as much variety in 
‘ women asin men. Women as a whole may 
be inclined to peace, libeity, and the moral 
law, but there are.a great many women who 
do not by any means prefer these blissful pos- 
sessions; and itis a great deal better that we 
should find this out for ourselves in advance, 
than leave it for our opponents to strike us 
dumb with it, by and by. 

So in regard to the legal aspects of the mat- 
| ter, we must consult with each other on paper 
! and in conventions, because there is no other 
way, and while we ought not to thwart each 
other's pet projects, but wish them all success, 
we ought now and then to give a friendly 
warning if we see a large column file down in 
/a direction where there may be written “No 
| Thoroughfare.” For instance, I have now 
, been coutributing to this JouRNAL nearly two 
| years, without sayilig a word of dissent from 
' the claim of suffrage under the new Constitu- 
' tional Amendments,—because I wished it to 
| succeed, though I had small faith in it, But 
| when I see—as must be plain to everybody— 
| that as soon as any of our friends begin to take 
; that by-patin, they instantly leave the main 
| road of the “Sixteenth Amendment” and nev- 
' er get back to it, I am bound to say, once for 
ail, which of the two seems to me the better 
way. Ou the one side is the proposed “declara- 
tory act” of Congress, which will not be legaliy 





| 
| 
| 
| certain influence on them, The courts must 


| settle it; it all turns upon this main pivot, 
| whether the Supreme Court will reiffirm, in 


its direct rulings, what it has conceded in its | 


mere obiter dicta, but without fureseeing what 
it would lead to,—viz., that the words “citizen” 
and “voter” mean legally the same thing. I 
' wish for the sake of women it would assert 


binding on any court, though it may Lave a) 


“uplifted my voice like a sparrow on the house- 
top,” as Manse Headrigg says, I shall let the 
matter rest, and be very glad if those who dif- 
fer from me can find their short cut a practi- 
cable road, and thereby save us all from a 
great deal of trouble. T. W. 


Siete 


LETTERS OF CANDIDATES. 


The following letter has been addressed to 
all the candidates for Governor, and has elicited 
the replies printed below. 

Orrice Mass, WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO., | 
3 Tremont PL.. Boston, Oct. 18,1871. { 
Dear Sir:—The Executive Committee of the 

| Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 

respectfully request an expression of your 
views on the subject of Woman Suffrage for 
publication in the Woman's JournaL, We 
do this for the information of many thousand 
men and women, citizens of Massachusetts, 

who regard this question as one of primary im- 

portance. 

Hoping for an early reply, we remain, dear 
sir, yours respectfully, 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, President. 
Jutia Warp Howe, Chairman Ex. Com. 
Per Henry B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec. 


From Mr, Chamberlin. 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 21, 1871. 
Henry B. Blackwell, Esq., Cor. Sec. Mass. 

Woman Suffrage Association :— 

Dear Sir:—L have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your favor of the 18th. I believe 
in the ballot fur women. It is in the platform 
I stand upon. Respectfully, 

E. M. CHAMBERLIN. 


From Judge Pitman. 


Boston, Oct. 24, 1871. 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Cor. Sec. Mass, 

Woman Suffrage Association :— 

Dear Sir:—Your note of date the 18th inst. 
reached me yesterday. 

You ask officially, on behalf of your Associ- 
ation, my ‘‘views on the subject of Woman 
Suffrage.” Having given this question “a 
most careful and respectful consideration,’’ 
mure years ago than I care to recall, | was quite 
prepared to record my vote in 1869 among the 
nine Senators who for the first time had the 
honor of giving their votes in favor of an 
Amendment of the Cunstitution of Massachu- 
setts, placing female suffrage upon an exact 
equality with male. To my record and to my 
public utterances [ refer all persons interested 
in my views, 

You allude in your note to the fact that upon 
this matter “the Prohibition platfurin is silent.” 
I frankly confess to a regret that it isso, Si- 
lence is better than evasive platitudes, but the 
Convention in my judgment should have spok- 
en decisively upon the right side, No persons 
should be quicker than the friends of ‘Temper- 
ance to perceive that woman is the best ally 
of any cause which stands fur the comfort, the 
safety and purity of home. I think the vast 
majurity of the Prohibitory party do see this, 
and are ready individually to welcome female 
suffrage as an added force fur good in the Cum- 
monwealth. Butl can couceive how many 
triends of your movement, over Cautious though 
I devm them, might hesitate in laying the fuun- 
dation of'a new party to offend the earnest cou- 
victions of a miuority. 1t was very much hard- 
er to do it because of the marked want of sym- 
pathy of some of your own leaders with any 
phase of the Temperance movement, and the 
careful refusal of your own conventions to ex- 
press fur our cause the sympathy which you 
ask of us fur yours. 

For myself 1 am a firm believer in the 
brotherbvod of all true reforms, aud gratefully 
recoguize the fact that you are working for us 
even when you know it not. But your great- 
est, 1 might say your only serious obstacle is 
the indifference of woman herself to your 
movement, To overcome this you need to 
appeal more emphatically to her moral nature. 
Suow her what she is to do in the political bat- 
tle against the powers of evil, and with ail the 
furce of Ler womauly instinct to succor and to 
heip, she will hasten to use for others’ sake 
the ballot she does not now prize for her own. 

; Very respectfully yours, 

Kosert C, PITMAN. 


From John Quincy Adams. 


Boston, Oct. 25, 1871. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke and others, Coi- 

m ttee:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—I regret very much 
that L have not the time at my disposal just 
now to answer apprupriately and at length 
your polite letter of inquiry as to my opinions 
upon “Woman Suffrage”’ Lut you may per- 
haps gather all the infurmation which you re- 





of the Convention, it shall be my highest am- 
bition so to discharge the duties of the office, 
that the good and true men of the State shall 
have no oceasion to regret the confidence thus 
bestowed upon me. 

My views upon the great principles which 
have governed the party, from the time of its 
organization, are too well known to need rep- 
etition. I may add, that I most heartily sub- 
scribe to the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
vention so far as they go, but our party has 
been most emincntly the party of progress, 
ever foremost to elevate and improve the con- 
dition of allmen and womeu, It has especiatly 
committed itself by the establishment of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, to the solution 
of the all-important problem of “What can be 
done to improve and elevate the laboring men 
and women in this Commonwealth ?’’ This 
question, so vital to the welfare of so large a 
portion of our citizens, so important to every 
branch of industry of the State, is entitled to 
no secondary consideration. ‘The character of 
the administration of our State in the past has 
been in most respects beyond criticism; no 
dishonesty or corruption has been charged 
against it by its most bitter enemies, The 
people especially demand at the present time 
a rigid and impartial enforcement of the laws, 
the strictest honesty and faithfulness on the 
part of the public servants in the discharge of 
every trust, and especially while we are strug- 
gling under the heayy burdens of taxation that 
the utmost economy should be practiced in 
each department, and that the expenditures in 
every branch of the administration should be 
reduced to ‘he lowest practicabie point. 

Should I be called to enter upon this high 
trust in the discharge of ny duties, I can rec- 
ognize no special obligation or relation to 
any man or set of men as distinct from the 
entire pny of the Cummonwealth. Grate- 
julas I am to those whose confidence has led 
them to propose me for the position, I know 
of no better way to testify my gratitude than 
by bringing free and untrammelled my best 
energies to the consummatiuvn of these most 
desirable results. Very respectfully, 

[Signed] Wi_iiam B. WASHBURN. 


From Judge Pitman. 

The following is the correspondence between 
the officers of the Prohibitory State Conven- 
tion aud the nomiuee of the party for Govern- 
or:— 


Basron, Oct. 6, 1871. 
To Hon. Robert C, Pirman. 

Dear Sir :—We have the honor to inform you 
that at the Prohibitury State Convention held 
at the Tremont Temple, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, October 4, you were unanimously nomina- 
ted by the Convention as candidate for 
Governor of the Commonwealth, Earnestly 
hoping that you will review your negative de- 
cision and give great weight to the unanimity 
and the urgent judgment and feeling of the 
Convention in your favor, we remain, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
; W. GRIswoLp, 
- President of Convention, 

SAMUEL W. HopGEs, } , 

JOSEPH JONES, Secretaries. 


New Beprorp, Oct. 19, 1871. 

Gentlemen :—1 have your note infu ¢ning me 
of ny nomination for the oflice of Governor, at 
the Prohibitory Conventivn held in Boston on 
the 4th instant. On the eve of your Conven- 
tion L wrote to my friends, **Yuu must not 
nominate me for any place on your ticket.’’ 
I meant exactly what L said; and my first im- 
pulse was immediately tu decline a nomina- 
tion conferred not only without my consent 
but against my protest. But I have felt my- 
self compelled to examine the question as to 
my course in the broader light of personal 
duty. In the principles, policy aud uecessity 
of your party I thoroughly believe. A few 
plain propositions, to my mind, cover the 
vase. ‘That intemperance and its twin satel- 
lites, pauperisin and crime, are visibly dimin- 
ishéd under a policy of enforced prohibition 
is not matter of theory but of proven fact, of 
which my own city has for the last two years 
furnished as clear a demonstration as any ex- 
periment in the chemist’s laboratory. When we 
cousider that drunkenness is the great enemy 
of Anglu-Saxon civilzation, and the special peril 
now remaining to our republican government; 
that it is the chief debasing element iv the phys- 
ical, material, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
life of the Commonwealth, it is a mere truism 
to say that no living political issue approaches 
in solemuity and importance that which con- 
cerns the attitude in which the State is to 
stand to the dram-shop. ‘lhe beer-shup is the 
dram-shop iu disguise, and something worse 
fur the disguise. ‘The dominant party in this 
State has tustered the beei-,hop by legislation, 
and tolerated the dram-shop by inacioa. In 





the future, as in the past, its leaders will carry 
out the policy of the party; and no officers 
elected by a party which fears and ignores in 
its piatform the policy of probibition, can suc- 
cessfully enforce that policy. A credulity that 
hopes to suppress the liquor traffic, the most 
powerful interest in the cduntry, without an 
open, courageous issue, and a pronounced ver- 
dict of the people, is painfully absurd. The 
Republican party refuse and fear the issue; it 
is the clear duty of the hour for us to tender * 
it to our fellow citizens. This way only, vic- 
tory lies. It is for the good people of the 
Commonwealth to say how many weary years 
must pass before its light shall break upon 
those who now sit in darkness and in the shad- 
ow of death. In fine, the argument is exhaust- 
ed. We need the logic of votes to convince, 
and the moral suasion of success to win those 
whose duty it isto act. With these convic- 
tions I have been compelled to consider 
whether itis my duty to surrender my person- 
al wishes and sacrifice my personal tastes by 
accepting your nomination. I could not at 
first feel that it mattered much who among 
vour true men was chosen to represent your 
principles; and you certainly could find among 
my associates on the ticket more than one 
tried and trusty man to be your leader. But 
the representations made to me have been nu- 
merous, urgent, and weighty, that a change 
now would be disastrous to the vote ; and it may 
be that a disapoiutment as to a candidate would 
more dishearten a new party than one long 
established. However that may be, I feel that 
I must give force to the impartial judgment 
of others; and I therefore reluctantly accept 
the post of honor which you assign me, as a 
post of duty. Very truly your friend, 
Rosert C. PITMAN. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


The widow of a man who died in Ironton, 
Ohio, of delirium tremens, has recovered $5000 
damages from the man who furnished the 
whisky. . 

The female writers of America are now fur- 
nishing a larger amount of reading matter to 
the magazines than ever before. The contri- 
butions are improving in quality. 

A woman, with an infant, walked one hun- 
dred and fifty miles to Nashville to beg the 
Governor to release her husband from the peni- 
tentiary, and she accomplished her mission. 

Mrs. Patterson, daughter of ex-President 
Johnson, and the agreeable lady of the White 
House during his occupancy thereof, has just 
taken the first premium for butter at her coun- 
ty fair in Tennessee. 

Ida Lewis, the Newport heroine, is married, 
but, like Lucy Stone, she iusists on retaining 
her pretty maiden name, so honorably known 
throughout the world. She still resides at the 
lighthouse near Newport. 

Rev. Mrs. Hanaford preached in the pulpit 
ofa Christian Baptist church in Rhode Island 
recently, from the text, “With Christ, which 
isfar better.” The house was crowded with 
members of various denominations, aud Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe presided at the organ. 

The Herald, of Columbia, Tenn., says:— 
“The election of a woman, Mrs. Margaret J. 
Brown, to the office of Engrossing Clerk for 
the State Senate. will be considered by many 
as squinting at Woman’s Rights.” We think 
the squinting is in the right direction, 

Private letters from Chicago state that many 
of the women of that city, whose sons, broth- 
ers, husbands and fathers were only a few 
days ago men of wealth, are sending to New 
York for sale, the remnants of their rich ward- 
robes and valuable jewelry to raise money to 
relieve the wants of the sufferers at home, 
This is sacrifice indeed, and worthy of the no- 
ble women of the stricken city. 


Mrs. Ahijah Keith succeeded in saving from 
the flames which destroyed all her household 
goods in Chicago, Lord Byron’s sword, which 
was given her father, Col. J. P. Miller, while 
he was inGreece. Aside from this prized rel- 
ic, Mr. and Mrs. Keith only rescued from their 
residence a trunk of valuables and clothing. 
This was almost saying of the devouring flames, 
“I let them take whate’er they would; but 
kept my father’s sword.” 

This fall Miss Hamilton and Miss Clara 
Smith entered the Freshman class at Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vt., and they re- 
flect hunor upon this class, Not only are the 
students refined and elevated by association 
with the 

“Ladies, whose bright eyes reign influence ;”’ 
but thus fur they have proved themselves su- 
perior scholars in recitations, far surpassing the 
rest of the class. 














NOT ALWAYS. 
Things are not always what they seem, 
But sometimes cheat by a false glare: 
Too often like a pleasant dream, 
Which waking, ‘vanishes in air;” 
Men who of hoarded wealth may boast, 
Though thousands they possess to-day, 
In one short hour may see all lost, 
And “their possessions swept away ;”’ 
But Boys may find at GzorGe Fenno’s, 
At prices low—a “Suit oF CLOTHES,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete. 





Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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CAN WOMEN BE JUSTICES OF THE PEACE | justice of the peace by the Queen, she could | not appreciate the joy and privilege of express- 


IN MASSACHUSETTS? 


since nominated to the Council two ladies for 
justices of the peace. Some members of the 
Council doubting whether womén could hold 
the office, the Governor and Council proposed | 
the following questions to the judges of the } 
Supreme Court :— 

First, Under the Constitution of this Com- 
monwealth, can a woman, if duly appointed 
and qualified as a justice of the peace, legally 
perform al! acts pertaining to such office ? 

“Second, Under the laws of this Common- 
wealth. would oaths and acknowledgments of 
deeds taken before a married or unmarried | 
woman duly appointed and qualified as a jus- | 
tice of the peace be legal and valid? 

In answer to these questions the six judges 


not hold the office. Iam inclined to say with 


| Lord Coke, “certain it is, that he” [or she] 
The Governor of this State some months | 


“that is named in the commission of peace, 
under the great seal, to be a justice of peace is 
a lawful justice of peace.” 

Indeed, we have an instance of a lady com- 
missioned and acting as a judge in England. 

“In the Booth hall of Gloucester, in the time 
of Henry VIIL, Lady Anne— j i 
held a criminal court as presiding judge. . She 
held a commission to do so from Henry VIIL, 
and Fosbrooke, the historian of Gloucester, 
says: ‘She came and sat on the bench in the 
publique session-hall, impanelled a jury, re- 
ceived evidence, found Nick Poynz and Mau- 


rice Berkeley, and their foliowers, guilty of di- | 


verse riots and disorders, and fined them. ’* | never, strange as it-may appear, seen an ordi- | Sensible to you with every occasion that shall 


This seems to settle the question as to the 
common law, and carries far more weight than 


Joprke ra | : 
jerkeley once , ple and pastoral charge of my friend. 


submitted the following opinion, signed by | the mere dicta of old books that women can- 





them all:— 

“By the Constitution of the Commonwealth | 
the office of justice of the peace is a judicial | 
office, and must be exercised by the officer | 
in person, and a woman, whether married or | 


not be judges. If Henry the Eighth could do 
this, cannot Victoria, if she pleases, make a 
woman a justice of the peace? 

But, supposing the common law to be more 


unmarried, cannot be appointed to such an | ynfayorable to the claims of women than it 


office. The law of Massachusetts at the time | 
of the adoption of the Constitution, the whole | 


frame and purport of the instrument itself, | 


appears to be, how is it with the law of Mas- 
sachusetts prior to the adoption of the Consti- 


and the universal understanding and unbroken | tution? 


practical construction for the greater part of 
acentury afterward, all support this conclusion, 
and are inconsistent with any other. It fol- 
lows that if a woman should be formally ap- | 
pointed and commissioned as a justice of the | 
peace, she would have no constitutional or | 
legal authority to exercise auy of the functions 
appertaining to that office. 

“Each of the questions proposed must there- 
fore be answered in the negative.” 


It is unfortunate that questions of such 
great importance should be presented to the 
court, without any opportunity of being 
heard allowed to those interested in them— 
not merely the two ladies, or all the ladies, 
but the whole people of Massachusetts. This 
is not the fault of the court, but it was a 
great blunder in the Constitution to compel 
the judges thus to give opinions affecting the 
rights of individuals and the interests of the 
community, without hearing the arguments of 
opposing parties. This opinion, however, of 
the highest court in the State,deserves the 
most respectful consideration. It would have 
been more satisfac‘ory if the judges had given 
their reasons alittle more fully. Compelled as 
I am to dissent from their conclusions, I am 
sorry not to see exactly the strength of their 
position. 

The judges, in their reference to the law of 
Massachusetts at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, mean, I presume, the com- | 
mon law brought by our ancestors from Eng- 
land, so far as it remained unchanged at that 
time, and not any ordinance or statute passed 
by the colony or province. One question, 
therefore, presented for consideration, is, could 
women be justices of the peace by the com- 
mon law? It is, undoubtedly, interesting in 
itself, though, if settled in the negative, it is 








far from determining the legal capacity of wo- 
men under the Constitution. 

That no woman for centuries has been a | 
justice of the peace does not necessarily show 
any legal incapacity in the sex for holding the | 
oftice. No salic law prevails in England. | 
It would be strange indeed if a country which | 
has again and again been under the govern- 
ment of a queen cannot tolerate one of the | 
same sex as a justice of the peace. The va- | 
riety of public offices, some of them not par- 
ticularly appropriate to women, which they 
can beyond any question hold, when duly vest- 
ed with these offices, by election, appointinent 
or inheritance, is quite worthy of notice. A 
woman in England may be queen, regent 
marshal of England, great chamberlain, high 
constable, champion of England, sheriff, cus- 
tedian of a castle, commissioner of sewers, 
overseer of the poor, governor of a workhouse, 
keeper of a prison, furester, sexton, constable, 
or returning officer of members of Parliament! 

Ann, Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and 
Montgomery, “had the office of hereditary 
sheriff of Westmoreland, and exercised it in 
person,’ and “sat with the judges on the 
bench.” What judge or jurist in England in 
her time or since has questioned her right to 
hold the office? 

Lady Russell held the office of the custody 
of the castle of Dunnington, granted her by 
Queen Elizabeth. It was objected that the 
grant was not good, because it appertained to 
war. But the court overruled the objection. 

The examples that I have cited show that in 
many cases the common law has sustained the 
right of a woman to an office which she has 
inherited, or to which she has been chosen or 
appointed, however unusual it has been to 
see a woman in such a position, or however 
apparently unfit it may be for her. The prin- 
ciple which seems fairly to be extracted from 
these cases and from the words of the judges | 
is a general competency of women to hold | 
office in England. And in the absence of any 
special reason or direct authority to the con- | 
trary, we may well infer that women can hold | 
the office of justice of the peace as well as 
some of the offices which I have named, for 
which they are far less adapted. 

It is true that it is well settled that there 
are some offices which women cannot hold. | 
For instance, no peeress can sit in the House 
of Lords, and no woman can be a member of the 
House of Commons. But these disabilities 
are well settled and understood, and raise no 
presumption that if a lady were appointed a 








Our ancestors took with them only so much 
of the common law as-was adapted to their 
condition, and made great changes in it, some 
by statute and others without. The most im- 
portant of these changes is undoubtedly in the 
law of descent. By the common law, on a 
person’s dying intestate, his eldest son becomes 
the owner of all his real estate to the exclusion 
of his brothers and sisters, and no daughter 
can inherit as long as any son or the issue of 
any son survives. One of the early ordinances 
of the colony attacked and nearly destroy- 
ed primogeniture. And one of the earliest 
statutes of the provincial government in 1692 
provided that all children should inherit their 
parents’ property, real and person, in equal 
shares, except the eldest son, who took a double 
share. Thus primogeniture and the cruel pref- 
erence of males in descents were nearly abol- 
ished, and woman in respect to inheritance 
elevated to a position nearly equal to man. 
Woman, surely, under this abandonment in 
her favor of one of the strongholds of the feu- 
dal system, did not become any less capable 
of being a justice than the common law left 
her. 

The charter given to the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay by William and Mary 
authorizes the Governor, “with the advice and 
consent of the Council or assistants, from 
time to time to nominate and appoint judges, 
commissioners of oyer and terminer, sheriffs, 
provosts marshals, justices of the peace, and 
other officers to our council and courts of jus- 
tice belonging.” 

Is there anything in these words which 
prohibited the Governor from appointing a 
woman a justice? Had he not unlimited dis- 
cretion on the subject ? 





* This extract I cut from a newspaper, in which it 
was given on the authority of Charles Cowley, Esq., 
of Lowell. - 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL. 


|CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 
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ADDRESS TO THE BROOKLYN, CONN., PAR- 
ISH AT MRS. BURLEIGH’S ORDINATION. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE, 


My DEAR FRIENDS :—My mind is very clear 
about the interest of the occasion which has 
brought so many of us, strangers, to your pleas- 
ant village. Those of us who have come hither 
to-day are deeply interested in the entry of wo- 
man into the Christian ministry. We feel that 
the church, which is the great representative of 
the religious consciousness of the community, 
has long suffered from that partiality of view 
which obtains with regard to any subject so 
long as men only may teach concerning it, wo- 
men being forbid to add their efforts and in- 
spirations to those of their fathers and brothers. 


, Those grim and rugged outlines of theology so 


familiar to most of us are the work of the mas- 
culine mind. Woman'in the pulpit will, I 
hope, carefully guard all that is just and valua- 
ble, but she will clothe and soften it with sym- 
pathetic coloring. 

The fashion about churches is changing. 
They used, I think, to look to small children 
like places of torment, the straight-backed 
pews, with their high partitions, the sour faces, 
and the minister hammering down upon sin- 
ners, and threatening them with eternal tor- 
ment. I remember much of this in my little 
life, when first impressions are received and 
strongly retained. But churches now are be- 
ginning to lovuk like homes. They become 
more and more cheerful places, where the heart 
is lifted along by the gospel of encouragement, 
the doctrine of the Infinite Father, infinite in 
love, and unwearied in care and patience. 

In these home churches we are glad to see 
men installed as true pastors and keepers of 
the sheep whom Christ loved. But we are 
also glad to see women invested with that hap- 
py Office, that dear responsibility. And we feel 
in this the true uplifting of thesex. Tobe de- 
barred from taking part in the ministrations 
of the altar was a slur and a reproach to us. 
That men should be obliged to devise a morali- 
ty for us, we having none of our own, seemed 
to stamp us at onceas interiors, All men may 
not know how great a privation women have 
endured in this respect, because all men do 
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, ing our sister upon the occasion which weds uplifted in prayer and blessing. 


| the interest of the occasion. 











and that we only begin to make progress when 
ing religious conviction, of announcing the good | our intention is perfect. 
news of the inner and spiritual life. But the | In all solemnities there comes a moment of 
best men know how greata boon this is, and | leave-taking. We part from the bride at the 
they have joined with us women in congratulat- | altar, from the dead at the grave, with hearts 
God prosper 
her to this high and blessed office. | You, we say to the one, God rest you,to the 
But Iam not here to-day to speak of these | other. But to you, dear friends, and to our 
things, but to speak directly to you, the peo- | dear sister here, we will say at once, God pros- 
per and God rest you. May your community 
I said just now that I was quite clear about | grow in numbers and in grace. May youhave 
But I meant to means to bring into your intercourse all the 





| say also, that when it comes to my telling you appliances of culture, and hold fast with these 


your duty to your pastor, my mind does not so | all the amenities and courtesies of Christian 
clearly see what is expectedof me. AsI have | love. And may the peace of God become more 


| nation before this, save in the Episcopal church, | ¢all you together in this place. So shall work 





I am ignorant of the stereotyped form in which | 2nd rest go on together, and both, under the 


such appeals may usually be made. 


present inspiration of God, build fast “for you 


I must then speak to you out of my own | your heavenly inheritance. 


simplicity, and tell you that as it takes two to 
make a bargain, so it takes two to make a 


church; and to make this two, the congrega- 


tion must be as one. Itmustbeanunit. Not 
necessarily in opinion, nor evenincreed. Bat 
it must be one in friendly sentiment and good 
intention. Your pastor will surely endeavor 
to bring forward in you this blessed unity. 
She will throw the bonds of her good-will so 
impartially around you that you will all be in- 
cluded in it, and brought near to her. You 
know that a good mother makes her family 
one. When all are cared for and cherished, 
there exists this great unity of parental love, 
and this produces all the other unities. 

But children, in the fondest family relations, 
may defeat the benevolent intentions of parents 
by willfulness and self-assertion. I need not 
say how wuch more fruitful the high doctrine 
of religion becomes when the seed sown falls 
upon the good ground of love. 

I exhort you, therefore, as faithful children, 
and for the love of the good mother whom you 
have called to preside over you, to love one 
another, and to enjoy the communion of the 
saints. For a divided and wrangling church 
has no communion, but in its place institutes 
a sad and bitter feast of discord. So my first 
word to you is that you should love one an- 


other. 
I will not tell you to love your pastor, be- 


cause I know that you will not be able not to 
love her. But we do not always do full justice 
to those whom we love. Love is sometimes 
selfish and sometimes. considerate. I beg of 
you that your love of your pastor may be of 
the latter description. I beg that you will con- 
sider that as you need her best work, so she 
needs your best attention. 

Sometimes, when I go into an assembly of 
people, I feel that 1 can gather my sermon or 
lecture from their earnest, upturned faces. 
The audience hedge me about with their grave 
and hopeful attention. And if I were to occu- 
py this pulpit, I should wish to see such faces 
in the pews. And I hope that our friend will 
have that comfort, and will know that you do 
not come to church for amusement, or criticism, 
or cold obligation, but to give heed to the best 
and tenderest words she can find for you. Do 
you remember the prophet of old,crying: My 
brother, who hath believed our report ? 

That was a sad experience for the prophet. 
To feel that he had the true insight, the 
true outlook into the fate of the society in 
which he lived, and that this divine gift was 
without avail to those who heard him. Oh! 
never let your pastor so stand before you, a 
sad prophetess, certain of the evils which her 
counsel would prevent, but which even her 
sympathy cannot cure. Give timely heed to 
the woman’s warning to-day. For society 
goes on in haste to corruption. False values 
take the place of realones. Men and women 
combine to betray the trust reposed in them, 
to lower, instead of raising, the tone of public 
morals and of private manners. Hear, then, 
the woman’s voice, the voice of a true mother 
in Israel, upholding the eternal truths, and ex- 
posing the fleeting falsehoods which usurp 
their place. Hear,I say, and give heed, and 
let us hear of this Brookiyn society that it is 
one which esteems the true riches of an in- 
telligent mind and honest heart above all 
earthly pomps and possessions. Here let true 
education flourish—let babes be baptized in the 
faith that redeems and purifies—let couples be 
married in high and generous confidence. And 
let the darkened face of death be always shown 
in the illumination of immortal hope, man’s 
best inheritance. 

I have been told that it is usual in an appeal 
like the present to remind the hearers that the 
pastor is human, and must be humanly cared 
for. She must have adequate support, and the 
comforts of life which all of you prize. Punce- 
tuality the old adage exalts to a virtue. I 
hope that yours will be equal to hers. She 
will not keep you waiting for her sermon; you 
must not keep her waiting for that in respect 
to which you are indebted toher. But having 
touched upon this point, I will rather leave it 
to your tenderness than enlarge upon it as if 
you were likely to be wanting, when you will 
probably, on the contrary, be most forward. 
But I exhort you not to be wanting in any 
duty towards your pastor, but to be equally 
faithful in temporal and in spiritual things, 
that you may reap the reward of well-doing in 
the perfection and progress of your intercourse. 
I purposely say perfection and progress, think- 
ing that these two words belong so together, 
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PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING. 


REV. THOMAS T. STONE. 


One of my earliest duties after my arrival in 
Brooklyn, Ct., was to call on my predecessor, 
whose health had gradually given away under 
the pressure of long continued and unremitting 
labors, and who was for the most part confined 
to his study. I had heard of him as one of 
that fine constellation of thinkers to which 
Emerson and Alcott belong, who have done 
so much to liberalize Christianity and lift re- 
ligion out of the ruts of tradition and routine 
into the domain of rational thought. A mys- 
tic,a ripe scholar, a sage, I had heard him 
called, and I had not been long with his people 
before I learned that to these they added an- 
other, still more expressive, that of saint. 
It was easy to see that he had a strong hold 
upon their hearts, that their faith in him was 
absolute, their love and reverence beyond 
words. Ascending to the modest chamber that 
constituted at once his parlor and study, I was 
met at the door by such a face as St. John 
might have worn, Not on the Island of Pat- 
mos,where in the flush and vigor of manhood he 
wrote the wonderful vision of the Apocalypse, 
but when, chastened by toil and sorrow and 
persecution, he wrote the Gospel that bears 
his name, that sweet evangel of love and con- 
solation that has comforted so many weary 
and sorrow-stricken souls. 

Mr. Stone is below the medium height, has 
penetrating blue eyes, light silken locks, now 
turning to silver, anda complexion as delicate 
as that of a young girl. The first impression 
is of an organization exquisitely fine, almost 
too sensitive, and of the shrinking reticence— 
it can hardly be called diftidence—that charac- 
terizes all fine natures. These traits, however, 
are so tempered and controlled by high breed- 
ing, genuine kindliness, and much intercourse 
with the world, that they are only thought of 
in the moment of meeting, suggested by the 
delicate color that tinges the face, and the 
slight hesitancy in the choice of words that dis- 
appears as he warms with his subject and loses 
himself in it. 

Then indeed it is a treat to hear him talk. 
From the well-filled treasury of ripe scholar- 
ship, broad sympathies and large experience, 
he brings forth things new and old,—reminis- 
cences of the past, of the beginnings of one and 
another of the reforms of the day, the progress 
of ideas, the whither of the great currents of 
modern thought and activity. 

But while listening to the wisdom of the sage 
my eyes kept wandering to the face of his wife, 
who sat opposite,—one of those strong, sweet 
women, who, just by virtue of what they are, 
are as helpful to the world as sun and dew; in 
whom motherhood is so all-embracing that it is 
the best illustration God has given us of his love, 
infinitely tender, that enfolds and embraces 
usall, In the care of a large family of chil- 
dren, now grown to manhood and womanhood, 
her nature has ripened and expanded, till her 
sympathies are as broad as humanity, her be- 
neficent activity as untiring as herlove. Tome 
there is something inexpressibly beautiful in 
that full flowering of the feminine nature, that 
finds expression in what I can find no better 
name for than all-embracing motherhood. 
The tenderness and patience and endurance 
that have been developed in the care of help- 
less little ones, in hushing their cries, adminis- 
tering to their wants, providing for their wel 
fare, go on increasing when their immediate ob- 
jects are removed. Mother-love is one of the 
essential values of the world; and having once 
been called into activity, it is not apt to hide it- 
self in a napkin, but goes on investing and rein- 
vesting itself and adding to the wealth of the 
world. Mrs. Stone is one of these motherly 


.women, drawing to her by an irresistible at- 


traction all deeply freighted hearts, whether 
freighted with the joy that must share it- 
self, or the sorrow that longs for sympathy. 
I have often thought that the ideal pastor’s 
wife must be endowed with about equal parts 
of the Mary and Martha nature; must be sym- 
pathetic, appreciative, capable of inspiring the 
best thought of the teacher, and being not 
only his inspiration but his critic; feeling, with 
a finer sense than his, the wants of his people; 
but also executive, wise in practical matters, 
a thrifty housewife, a good manager. And 
just this happy combination I found in the 
wife of my predecessor. She knew how to sur- 


| ideal. 
minister in holy things, he bas necessarily 





round him with the atmosphere most favora- 


ble to his work, how to protect him from inva- 
sion, how to sustain him spiritually, and at 
the same time administer in all ways to his 


| material comfort. It seemed to me that he, 


no less than their children, was encompassed 
and carried in the arms of her love. 

Educated for the orthodox ministry, Mr, 
Stone was drawn to Liberal Christianity no less 
by the strong bent of his sympathies than by the 
logical processes of a mind singularly clear-sight- 
ed and comprehensive in its range of thought. 
Loving the truth supremely, he has always 
been ready to follow whithersoever it led. 
Having no dread of what Emerson calls “that 
bug-bear of weak minds, consistency,” he has 
taken no pains to adjust to-day’s living to yes- 
terday’s believing, but has made each day’s 
life the exponent of each day’s faith, and so 
has been nobly consistent to his own highest 
Elected by his very organization to 


been more of a seer than a soldier, a priest in 
the true sense of the word, rather than a re- 
former, and yet he has been among the earli- 
est advocates of every refurm and has never 
failed to speak brave and eloquent words in be- 
half of the oppressed, of whatever color, condi- 
tion or sex. He has given to the world sever- 
al volumes of sermons, characterized by ripe 
scholarship, lofty thought, and rare spirituali- 
ty, but the sermons preached during his min- 
istry in Brooklyn—some eight years—were 
wholly extempore, and it is a source of regret 
to his parishioners that no record of these no- 
ble and inspiring utterances remains. 

I consider myself peculiarly fortunate in hav- 
ing had the opportunity to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. and Mrs. Stone in the beginning 
of my own work here; that for nearly two 
weeks after my arrival, it was my privilege to 
spend an hour or more with them daily, and 
to feel the influence that had been a perpetu- 
al benediction in the parish and in the com- 
munity. Knowing him, I could well under- 
stand the grief of his parishioners at his failing 
health; knowing her, I realized how great a 
power is one true womanly nature, and feeling 
my own loss in their removal, I could form 
some estimate of what it must be to those who 
had known and loved them for years. 

CELIA BURLEIGH. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


An important meeting of the real, earnest 
advocates of Woman Suffrage took place on 
Saturday, October 7, at 361 West 34th street, in 
New York city. It was composed of persons 
of influence and position—not of those ex- 
tremists who make this banner of reform a 
“rag of offense” to most thoughtful people, by 
their loud outcry for the abolition of marriage 
and the establishment of “free love.’ It 
has been felt for some time past that it was a 
cruel wrong to insist that all the New York 
Woman Suffragists are a set of injudicious 
fanatics, because the action of some of those 
who claim to be co-workers has been incon- 
siderate. The modein which the reform has 
heretofore been carried on in this city has not 
met the views of the most thoughtful of the 
members of the New York Woman Suffrage 
Association, and it was with a view of inau- 
gurating a plan of effective action that this 
meeting was held. 

As it was formed, the New York Central 
Woman Suffrage Organization chose for its 
President Mrs, Clemence S. Lozier, M. D. 
Three standing committees were arranged— 
on Correspondence, Mrs. C. B. Wilbour, Chair- 
mau—on Ways and Means, Mr. John MeMul- 
len, Chairman—on Public Meetings, Mrs, L. 
D. Blake, Chairman—the heads of these three 
committees to form the Executive Committee 
of the organization. 

Six hundred names are already enrolled as 
avowed friends of Woman Suffrage in New 
York, and it is intended at once to form com- 
mittees and sub-committees in every ward in 


the city, and ultimately in everycountyin the . 


State. The object of this organization is 
work and not mere show. Its meetings will 
be generally private, and only for business, 
though from time to time public meetings will 
be held, for which it is intended to secure fine 
speakers. There will be no meetings for de- 
bate like those held in previous years, A 
German branch is to be formed by the assis- 
tance of Mrs. Matilda F. Wendt, and already 
efficient persons are at work to raise money 
and to enroll names throughout the city. 

At the first meeting the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted :— é 

Resolved, That the deliberations of this or- 
ganization be confined to the right of women 
to the elective franchise and the best mode of 
obta‘ning the exercise of that right, all dis- 
cussiun of side questions being strictly forbid- 
den. ees 











The Mobile Register says: ‘‘ among the 
many scenes incident to the blowing up of the 
Ocean Wave, we turn from those of a harrow- 
ing nature to note that of a babe seven months 
oid, who was found immediately after the ac- 
cident tightly jammed in between two heavy 
beams, kicking up its little heels and smiling, 
amid the dreadful carnage, perfectly happy 
and unconscious. In this condition it was 
found by its agonized mother, who was rush- 
ing frantically about, supposing her infant to 
be lost.’’ 

A New Hampshire court has decided that a 
railroad coupon, although marked good for 
thirty days only, and that period had expired 
over three months, remained good until it was 
used, 
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Gorrespondence. 


BOSTON TO ALTON BAY. 
Auton Bay, Oct. 11. 


We had had longings indescribable to see | 


the autumn hills just once before their glory 
should be locked in the cold robes of winter. 
The desire had grown upon us every sunny 
day since we had seen the first bright leaves 
drop upon the Common, and heard the rustle 
of a few as we trod on our way to school. 
Teaching had somehow grown awry these 
days. The boys had called verbs nouns, de- 
clined conjunctions, and emptied the Atlantic 


‘into the middle of Africa, whilst we had been 


standing before them, eyes New Hampsbire- 
ward, dreaming of those autumn seasons in our 
childhood, when we roamed whole days on 
the hills, gathered apronfuls of bright leaves 
and wild grapes, whilst the sound of the fall- 
ing nuts, the chirp of the happy squirrel in 
the trees, were the only sounds we heard. It 
is true these times were away back in the long- 
ago, but we were there with them, and should 
have staid we know not how long, but in one 
of these roamings, a big warm tear-drop 
touched our hand, and half ashamed we came 
back to a very still school-room, every eye fixed 
upon us. “Nothing the matter, boys, only I 
was thinking of the bright hills, and the for- 
est walks, the nuts and squirrels, as they seem- 
ed to me when I was alittle girl no older than 
you; whenI spent my Saturdays and after- 
schools among them. It has been alongtime, 
boys, since I visited these dear old places, and 
I am thinking if I should go up among them, 
this Saturday afternoon, and spend a day, I 
should be happier. Do you think you could 
do well alone one hour of the Monday morn- 
ing session?” The promise of most perfect 
obedience was declared by all, and so sponta- 
neous and earnest that I felt sure the boys 
were with me, and trusted them. 
STARTING. 

We did not mind if the cars were full, when 
we reached the station at the latest moment, 
and we were crowded into a back car; the 
seats were springless, and the floor somewhat 
littered with peanut shells and fruit parings. 
We were even grateful to the ticket-master 
that he would sell us a ticket at all, forgetting 
that it was his business, and our money as 
good as anybody’s, and of much importance, 
if searcity of the article enhance its value any, 
Then we would have charity, for had not cer- 
tain inquests shown the rolling-stock on these 
roads to be somewhat scarce? and who could 
tell that the managers could affurd us any bet- 
ter? <A few miles, and we are out of city 
sights, sounds and smells; in spreading fields, 
among hills bright with gorgeous colors; fly- 
ing past handsome bouquets of many-colored 
trees, past farm-houses, where the people were 
gavbering in loads of pumpkins, stocking their 
corn, and doing other fall work. On we go, 
a bright vine of leaves following the track, 
not too near, but winding in and out, over 
fences, beautifying the way of the traveller. 
The great manufacturing towns of Haverhill 
and Lawrence are reached just as they are 
shutting off steam to get quiet for Sunday. 
We give a thought to the tired-louoking work- 
men that are pouring out the doors, and won- 
der what the Labor movement is going to ef: 
fect fur them. It grows chilly as we pass Do- 
ver, and approach Lake Winnipiseogee, and 
shawls and wraps come into use, Before we 
reach Alton Bay it is quite dark; nearly all 
the passengers have dropped out, and we are 
alone. Having telegraphed to the hotel, we 
are expected, and two or three pretty girls 
stand upon the piazza as the train passes. 
Depot and wharf are comprised in one, which 
building stands on the shore of the bay, and 
only a few rods from the house. Only a few 
rooms of the great hotel are lighted, and where 
langhter and mirth were heard through the 
summer, all is quiet now. A pleasant family, 
a cheerful fire, and excellent supper, make us 
feel at home for the night. We learn from the 
young fulks who has been there through the 
season, and how the celebrities conducted 
themselves, ate, and drank, like ordinary mor- 
tals. They tell a story of a young Miss from 
u certain city, who objected to the milk used 
uroe their tables, because it always had a yel- 
low scutn on top, and was not nice and blue 
like the kind she had at home; and another 
of acity dandy, who climbed four maple trees 
in search of beechnuts. 

SUNDAY MORNING. 

is bright, and we are up early not to lose any 
of this precious time. What a view greets 
our eyes from the hotel steps! the bay lies be- 
fore us as peaceful as mid-summer; on the 
right, gradually rising into a hill, is one solid 
bank of the most brilliant colored trees; on 
the left thick woods, trees standing along the 
water's edge, and all one blaze of glory! Away 
up the bay we see a lovely bouquet of trees 
standing as it appears in the water, but which 
really is the mouth of the bay where it emp- 
ties into the lake; and beyond all rises the 
Ossipee range, lofty peaks, soft and blue 
against the warm sky. This is our Sunday 
morning prayer. 

Next we take a walk across the bridge to 
the left, up into the pathless woods, into the 
presence of golden and scarlet trees, their 
leaves rattling down on our hat, and filling 


| the path before us. How rich the fragrance 

| Of the pines, how still the hush of nature; 

| how solemn and holy this temple of God! 
Here we take the first lesson of our morning 

| sermon, more to us than the best theology we | 

| ever heard preached, without such influence. | 


_ “A child again, my head I lay 
Upon the Jap of this sweet day.” 


We are interrupted by the tinkling of a bell, 
then the appearance of a cow, followed by 
Whittier’s barefoot boy. “Turned-up panta- 
loons’’ looks at us and we athim. ‘Dochest- 
nuts grow about here, ®ub?” “No, marm, but 
beechnuts does; over yonder, good ways, but 
I'll go with yer, if ye want’er.” We did 
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the ground to men of inferior attainments, who 
are less removed from the popular audience, 


fluence. They rustle out of one room and rus- 


and more willing to yield to its magnetic in- | 
;up at social science meetings. 
ile into another, swayed by a popular an- | 


position all her feminine co-workers in Eng- | 
land. The questions discussed in this section 
were very similar to those that usually come 
After as- | 


| 
sembling, it was found that the statistics | 


| 
' 
| 


nouncement on the programme, or by a desire | concerning feminine economies were quite 


to show courtesy to different friends who were , 


liable to be speaking in the several rooms, or 
which were incomprehensible. 


science, women have these black marks against 
them, but considering these meetings as an ele- 


bound to take quite a different view of the mat- 





“wanter,” but thought the Sunday school 
might be a be*ter place for our little friend one 
day in seven, who probably goes nutting all 
the other days. 

Our second Sunday lesson is a sail on Mer- 
rymeeting River, the boat being rowed by a 
young lady who is a scientist in the profes- 
sion. She carries four in her fairy boat, and 
with steady strokes of the oars we glide smooth- 
ly up the stream; making a path among the 
drifting leaves of amber, emerald and ruby 
that float on the smooth surface. We would 
like to have sketche1 a picture of this lovely 
river, of the bending boughs of a thousand 
colors mirrored in the stream, the soft skies 
above us, the rest and holy quiet that fills the 
whole atmosphere; but art fhils us, and only 
the memory will take away this beautiful Sun- 
day scene. 

In the early afternoon we take a ride of nine 
miles, our boat-woman serving as driver, whom 
we find as competent to hold the lines over a 
spirited horse as the oars of-her canoe. We 
climb hills and enter valleys, pass through lit- 
tle villages that are marked by a single church 
spire and country store, through long strips of 
woods, where we stop for leaves and fern, 
(how many know that autumn paints the fern 
just as delicately as she does the leaves?) 
We climb high mountains, and rest our horse 
on the “heights,” then letting the soul take in 
whole draughts from the radiant hills. We 
are living to-day in the glad release 

“Of Nature’s own exceeding peace.”’ 
GILMANTON LAKE, 

two miles from the town of that name, is a 
lovely gem of water lying in a basin of hills 
that rise gently from its edge, and all surround- 
ed by distant mountains of the most dreamy 
blue. We stand on its white beach amazed at 
this new and beautiful revelation of New Eng- 
land scenery, which we had never expected to 
find this side of the Adirondacks. But here it 
is, so similar in softness, dreaminess and deli- 
cate beauty to the lakes of that region that 
the likeness is complete. Lingering by this 
lake-side we take no note of the apprvach- 
ing twilight till our little driver warns us 1t is 
time to return home, which place we reach a 
little after the farmhouse lights peep through 
the windows. Thus endeth our Sunday les- 
son. me L. 8. H. 


——- ~-----_--—--- 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


Lonpon, Oct. 5, 1871. 

DEAR JouRNAL :—I have just returned from 
atwo months’ visit to Scotland. I was espe- 
cially attracted to Edinburgh fur the meetings 
of the British Association, which pretty well 
filled the first half of August. This great na- 
tional and international union of gifted men 
claims the interest and homage of all who ei- 
ther revere genius, or desire the advancement 
of human knowledge. Among its members are 
included nearly all the men on British soil who 
have become eminent in science, or who hope 
to become so, and, in addition, alarge number 
of distinguished foreigners. These annual 
meetings are great scientific symposiums, 
where the members assemble to communicate 
to each other knowledge,—to whet their facul- 
ties by contact with their equals and rivals, and 
to get up a warm current of sympathy over 
hot roasts and sparkling wines, and are, per- 
haps, not so much occasions for work as for 
recreation. But the play of wise men is as 
good as the work of ordinary mortals, and on 
these occasions, stepping out from their arcana, 
and throwing off their learned reticence, they 
speak the vernacular, and shake the common 
hand in good, hearty friendship. The “social 
board”’ is a great leveller, where the philoso- 
pher and discoverer have no advantage over 
the tradesman. “Yea, man hath no preémi- 
nence above the beast.” 

The social drift of these meetings both in- 
vites and attracts a large number of women,so 
that, although it is claimed to our discredit 
that very few women have been worthy of 
creditable mention for their contributions to 
the advancement of science, they outnumber 
the men at these meetings. It would be grat- 
ifying if we could consider this indicative of 
their patronage of science and appreciation of 
its values, but I fear we must give it a more 
concrete interpretation, and simply allow that 
they patronize and appreciate men who are dis 
tinguished for scientific attainments; and, even 
behind this modest claim, must recognize the 
mental reservation that charges them with be- 
ing disturbing elements, and in some respects, 
at least, harmful. Their numerous attendance 
has a marked tendency to popularize the dis- 
cussions, to draw them aside from rigid tech- 
nical methods, and, as a first result of this, the 
most able men refrain from taking part, leaving 





ter. Unscientific people (and among these are 
| most of the women who attend) do get a good 
| deal out of these popular discussions concern- 
| ing questions in science. They get more, per- 
| haps, in the fourm of aspiration than of real 
knowledge, but anything that awakens curiosi- 
ty is of great value, as this is the initiative step 
to the acquirement of knowledge. The results 
will be seen chiefly, perhaps, in the more scien- 
tific education of the children of these men and 
women. Force is everywhere indestructible, 
and causes are as sure to bring results here as 
in America, though they are less immediate. 
Customs are old and rigid, and new movements 
find themselves obstructed, whereas in Ameri- 
ca, when we have once an initial impulse, we 
find the momentum accumulative. The seeds 
dropt from these meetings upon the fallow soil 
of many of the listeners will not have that hur- 
ried and forced development that they would 
have with us; and this difference is largely due 
to the difference in the quality of the newspa- 
pers of the two countries, and the extent to 
which they are read. Our newspapers are 
omniscient and omnipresent morning couriers, 
who not only tell us all that has happened, but 
all that is thought and felg. They are so per- 
sonal that they seem to be themselves almost 
an embodied humanity. We may not altogeth- 
er like the style and habits of this humanity, 
but its warm cosmopolitan cordiality makes us 
accept it as the very best every-day friend with 
whom to enjoy asocial chat. And thus, being 
on entirely free and easy terms with our every- 
day friend, we are almost unavoidably drawn 
into an interest for whatever he discusses, In 
this way almost all Americans know a good 
deal of science in its immediately practical as- 
pects, and through their instinct for induction 
readily seize a popularly expressed theory. 
Here newspapers are more restricted in their 
range, and more especially political in their 
bearing, other matters appearing for the most 
part only as reports of meetings; and discus- 
sion upon matters of science, With a sort of 
aristocratic daintiness, confines itself to books 
and monthlies, where the treatment is for the 
most part too rigid and technical in method, 
and too minute and lengthy to attract the un- 
skilled mind. Hence when the British Asso- 
ciation makes its annual sowings of popular 
science, the soil is not kept mvist by frequent 
effusions from the newspapers, as with us. 
And the seeds are more likely to remain only 
as latent aspirations for ‘those who received 
them, and to wait for their development in the 
coming generation. The more popular charac- 
ter of these meetings, which I have attributed 
in a considerable degree to the attendance of 
women, contributes in this way to.create a 
more general interest in science; but the chief 
good comes from associating women with the 
intellectual pursuits of men, from having them 
tolerated where thought preponderates over 
the senses and sentiment, and that they neces- 
sarily bring the discussions somewhat down to 
them at first is only a means to give them a 
hold. They will soon be enabled to rise by 
their own ballast to the natural level of the 
discussions. Women do harm to men when 
they cannot rise to the highest masculine 
plane. Mutual attractions bring them togeth- 
er, and as long as women cannot go up men 
must come down; but women will go up when 
rationality is substituted for sensuality in the 


aim of womanhood. 
The success of women in society at present 


depends mainly upon their success in decoying 
men—and a quick instinct seems to acquaint 
them with the most unfailing bait—and it is 
impossible to radically change this without 
making humanhood rather than womanhood 
their ultimate aim, without encouraging wo- 
men to strive for the highest rational being, 


instincts to sufficiently warp them into their 
partial and complemental functions. 

This phase of the British Association is an 
aim at democracy, and a democracy that is 
not simply masculine but human, Women 
are admitted to membership in the associa- 
tion on the same terms as men, with this ex- 
ception, that while men and women alike 
purchase tickets of admission to all the meet- 
ings of a single session by the payment of a 
pound, “ladies’ tickets are transferable to la- 
dies’—a partnership arrangement not allow- 
edtomen. Atthis meeting of the association 
the women advanced to a more active partici- 
pation in the work, 

In the Economic Science‘section a paper was 
read by Miss Lydia Becker of Manchester. 
Miss Becker, as is very well known, is one of 
the leading workers in the Woman’s Franchise 
movement in this country. She is a member 
of the Manchester School Board, and had 
the honor of preceding in her election to that 





from a wish for variety among themes, all of | the ordinary feminine tact and readiness to fill 
| vacancies, retrenched her social pleasures a 
Looked at from the standpoint of rigid | little, and got ready a paper. Miss Becker 


ment in the general social advancement, we are 


and to trust to their physical organization and | 


wanting, and at that late hour an application | 
came to Miss Becker for assistance, who, with 


presented a variety of facts, in which she 
showed that a large part of the labor of wo- 
men is in no degree regulated by the: accepted 
| principles of political economy, and that in 
| consequence of a want of consideration in 
| these matters, society suffers'an incalculable 
| loss. Miss Becker goes to work like the total 
| abstainers respecting the liquor traffic, and as 
| the Quakers did to subvert slavery. She ad- 
| vises that girls shall not be taught sewing, and 
| sees through this general incapacity of women 





| A ready means to that centralization and divi- | 


| sion of labor which is suggested by the sim- 
| plest principles of political economy. I be- 
lieves he has not many followers in this especial 
view. Most women think the advance must 
necessarily be slower, and that the successful 
management of these division-of-labor schemes 
demands a wider experience than the working 
women at present have. 

Several other ladies joined in the discussion 
that followed the reading of her paper, among 
whom were Lady Bowring, and Mrs. Clark, 
the daughter of John Bright. Lord Neaves, 
the President of the section, was said to have 
been one of Miss Becker’s converts to the 
franchise movement, and it is certain that the 
ladies could not have desired more courtesy 
than they received from him. Both Miss 
Becker and Lady Bowring took part in the 
discussion on another occasion, and at any 
time women were as cordially welcomed to 
participation as men. It is hoped that in a 
few years women will be able to come in to 
the more rigidly scientific departments. The 
accurate study that is being done by some of 
tlie women medical students gives great prom- 
ise of their attaining an accredited rank of 
intellectual equality with men, although at 
present the Britons have not got as far on in 
the recognition of this equality as the average 
Americans. M. E. BEEpDY. 


——— 
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THE WOMAN 





dtliscellany. 


A STRIP OF BLUE. 


I do not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine,— 

The orchard and the mowing-fields, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax-collectors are, 

They bring me tithes divine— 
Wild scents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and free ; 
And, more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps from me 
A glimpse of blue immensity, 
A little strip of sea. 


Here sit I, as a little child; 
The threshold of God's door 

Is that clear band of chrysoprase ; 
Now the vast temple floor, 

The blinding glory of the dome, 
I bow my head before. 

Thy universe, O God, is home, 
In height or depth, to me; 

Yet here upon thy footstool green 
Content am I to be; 

Glad when is opened to my need 
Some sea-like glimpse of thee. 

—Atlantic Monthly. 


FENELLA’S FORTUNES. 


[From the Springfield Republican.) 

“A whole sixpence! And now I must go 
right out shopping, and buy a cap for nursey, 
and a rattle for baby, and a book for papa; and 
how much change shall I have left?” quoted 
Mrs. Freshfield, as her eldest daughter stood 
before her, equipped for a walk to the post-of- 
fice, one cold November afternoon. 

“Oh! mother, don’t laugh at me,’’ answered 
Fenella, whose sanguine temperament and in- 
veterate habit of counting her chickens were 
as strong iu the woman of twenty-five as the 
little girl of four, and caused ‘‘Fen’s sixpence” 
to be a by-word in the family. But if Fenella 
always counted on success, she also endured 
disappointment cheerfully, and her bnoyancy 
carried her gallantly over many a hardship, 
when hardships were neither few nor far be- 
tween with the Freshfields. Her father, after 
years of prosperity, chose the time just before 
a panic for investing largely in a bubble specu- 
lation, and thereby undermined the founda- 
tions of the great shipping house of Freshfield 
& Co., which fell with a crashwhen the storm 
came. Harass and anxiety told fearfully upon 
poor Charles Freshfield, and, after a year of 
hopeless paralysis, he died, leaving his wife 
and three daughters, as far as previous train- 
ing went, totally unprepared to make their 
own way in the world. Fortunately, Mrs. 
Freshfield had a little income, which saved 
them from being utterly penniless. 

The anguish of the last years of her father’s 
life was too dreadful ever to be forgotten by 
Fenella and ber mother, and sorrow and alter- 
ed fortunes had made them regard the great 
city with a painful dislike, so they gladly left 
it for asmaller and more country-like town, 
where Mrs. Freshfield had some old schooi- 
mate friends. There she opened alittle school, 
and Fenella found two pupils to teach at their 
own home every morning. But it was up-hill 
work, and at the time of the beginning of our 
story it was harder than usual to make both 
ends meet. The only available house suited 
to their means was on the wrong side of the 
river, aud they saw schools more favorably sit- 
uated actually turning away scholars, while 
Mrs. Freshfield, surrounded chiefly by rich 
tradesmen, who, while they grudged no money 
for display in houses, furniture or dress, yet 
could not withstand the temptation of getting 
their children educated for nothing, saw the 
ugly red brick public.school at the foot of her 
garden swallowing up nearly all the children 
of the neighborhood. 

Lucy and Mabel were too young at fifteen 
and twelve to help in any way, and their only 
near relation was an aunt, to whom they nev- 
er dreamed of looking for assistance in any 
strait, though she was amply able to give it. 
She was a childless widow whose large means 
must come to them some day, if,as Fenella 
said, Aunt Myra didn’t leave her money to 
found an asylum for invalid cats and dogs. 
Oncein a great emergency during her hus- 
band’s last illness, Mrs. Freshfield did write 
and state the case to her, telling how the poor 
tortured invalid was dying of anxieties whicb 
she had no power to relieve, while the doctor 
kept recommending entire quiet, and change 
of air and scene, equally impossible to get. It 
was a bitter task to write the letter, but for 
her husband's sake she did what she never 
could have done for her own. They waited 
several days for Aunt Myra’s answer, and Fe- 
nella was sure she would write a kind and 
generous letter, enclosing a cheque to cover 
the expense of new treatment for her father, 
and a message to him to be at no uneasiness 

for the future of his wife and children, who 
should never want anything that she could 
givethem. Kind and generousindeed! Aunt 
Myra altogetber declined assisting them in any 
way. “Charles Freshfield had noone but him- 
self to blame fur the existing state of things; 
her income no more than sufficed for her own 
wants and the claims of the church charities, 
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; and, in the present state of her nerves, entire | and friend, it usually happened that Harry and 
freedom from annoyance of any kind was ab- | Fenella were a good deal left to each other. 


| solutely necessary to her.” She ended by com- | 
| girl to fancy that evéry man she met was go- 


mending them all to the care of Providence, 
and reminding Mrs. Freshfield of the sweet 
uses of adversity. After that I think they 

| would have starved cheerfully rather than ap- 
ply to Aunt Myra again. 

Poor Lucy’s proud, brooding temper was the 
greatest source of anxiety to her mother and 
sisters. She had not Fen’s store of sunny | 

' memories to draw upon in dark days, and her | 
| really noble qualities seemed in danger of sour- 
| ing and drying up for want of the sunshine of 
prosperity to ripen them. As to little Mabel, 
| she was unspoilable. Easily pleased and al- 
ways happy with her mother and Fenella, she 
was not tormented by Lucy’s wounded ambi- 
tion or gloomy discontent. On the afternoon 
in question Fenella had just finished a story 
which she fondly hoped would be taken and 
well paid for by Jones’ Magazine. She was 
| no genius, our Fenella, and her inspiration was 
| neither love of fame nor a desire to see herself 
| in print, but only the wish to pay off some bills, 
give Lucy some pretty things she had been 
| longing for, and buy anew carpet for her moth- 
| er’s sitting-room. She had worked and toiled: 
over the story, racking her brains for some- 
| thing “‘short and pointed,”’ which she was as- 
| sured they must have, pruning out whole sen- 
| tences, altering, and reiirranging, and polish- 
| ing, and putting in little fresh bits here and 


ing to the directions given to young contribu- 
tors by the editor of the Surf, she put on her 
things to take it to the post-office. She was 
full of hope and courage as she kissed her moth- 
er and started off, walking quickly down the 
hill. 

Why should they not take it? True, it was 
extremely light and unpretending, but for the 
matter of that, what were magazine stories 
usually ? and she reckoned over several success- 
ful writers who were by no means people of 
great abilities, Oh, if they only would! There 
was the large dentist’s bill, and the boot bili, 
and the sitting-room carpet was now past all 
mending, and Lucy and Mabel ought to have 
entirely new winter outfits; and then Fenella 
saw before her mind’s eye a long vista of suc- 
cessful stories, and pictures, and new furniture, 
and pretty china, and glass, and summer jour- 
neys and rest for her mother, resulting there- 
from. She dropped the little packet in the of- 
fice, and turned her steps toward Westminster 
street to get Lucy’s boots, which had been left 
at the bootmaker’s to have the buttons set back. 
The warmth of the shop was grateful after the 
chilly east wind, and as Fen leaned back in an 
easy corner of the sofa, she owned herself very 
tired. Two girls were sitting near, each with 
one stocking foot, getting fitted for white satin 
boots, and as they chatted Fen could not 
help overhearing every word they said :— 

“Oh, Lily, guess who’s coming back! Why, 
Harry Hopkins. He is junior partner in the 
house now, and papa had a leiter yesterday say- 
ing he should be here sometime before the New 
Year’s. You know papa is his father’s execu- 
tor, so Harry writes to him quite often on busi- 
ness.” 

“Is he married yet ?” 

“No, but of course he’ll marry now and set- 
tle down here for life.” 

Neither of them saw that Fenella’s face turn- 
ed crimson, then white, and she leaned her 
head on her hand as if she were dizzy. The 
shop-boy stood by her all unnoticed with Lu- 
cy’s boots tied up, and had to’say “Miss Fresh- 
field” twice before he could make her hear. 
Then she started violently, took the parcel 
from him, picked up her muff and left the shop. 
As she closed the door one of the satin-booted 
damsels said to the oth2r: “What a fine fig- 
ure and carriage that Miss Freshfield has! 
She isn’t pretty, but there’s something so dis- 
tinguished about her; and though she wears 
the same clothes forever they always look 
well.” 

Fenella was thankful for once for the long 
walk which lay between her and her home, 
for she wanted time to collect her thoughts. 
Notwithstanding the entire sympathy between 
her mother and herself, there was yet one sore 
spot in Fenella’s heart which would not bear 
even her tender touch, and it ached very hard 
now. 

A few years before, it seemed ages ago, they 
had spent their last summer in the hills. Mr. 
Freshtield was not well and dreaded the noise 
of the hotel, so they took up their quarters in 
a qajet house, where the only other boarders 
were Mrs. Hopkins, a widow dying of consump- 
tion, and as often as possible her devoted son 
Harry, who was then a clerk in a large China 
house, but always managed to spend Sunday 
with his mother, and often stretched his holi- 
day over Saturday and Monday tov. Mrs. Fresh- 
field had known Mrs. Hopkins intimately when 
both were girls, though they had scarcely met 
since they had married, and it was a melancholy 
pleasure to her to be able to be with her old 
friend in this only too evidently last summer 
of her life. They had been almost like sisters, 
aud regarded each other’s children with an 
aunt-like affection, which"made a sort of cou- 
sinly intimacy grow up between Fenella and 
Harry. What with the invalids, who were 

not equal to any long rambles, and the chil- 








| dren, who were too young to care fur them, and 
M~s. Freshfield’s devotion to her sick husband 


Now Fenella was not in the least the sort of 


ing to fall in love with her, neither was she 
likely easily to give her heart away. When 
she first knew Harry Hopkins she regarded 
him with a quiet liking, while he treated her 
with a sort of chivalrous devotion which, per- 
haps, she would have thought only his ordinary 
way had not her eyes been opened to it by 
some rather injudicivuus remarks of Mrs. Hop- 
kins (who greatly petted Fen) as to her son’s 
evident preference and admiration for her. 
Then, and not till then, Fenella, convinced 
that Harry’s liking must be real since it was 
plain to other eyes besides her own, began to 
think she was growing very fond of him, and 
why should she not, since he was so fond of 
her? And so—and so—time went on and the 
summer was delicious beyond all other sum- 
mers, and Harry was more and more devoted, 
and when the golden days of September came, 
and the summer had gone, Fenella Freshfield 
had come to love Harry Hopkins with all her 
heart. And yet when they parted he had nev- 
er told her that he loved her in so many words, 
nor asked her to marry him, and Fenella had 
the unspeakable pain of having given her heart 
away unasked. But was it quite unasked? 
No! surely not, she thought, as she lived over 
and over again in memory those summer days, 
agd remembered the hundred and one ways in 
which he had made her understand that she 
above all other girls was the one he cared for. 
Sometimes the hot blushes covered her cheeks 
as she thought of having allowed herself to 
love this man who had not asked her to marry 
him, and she half hated herself for a poor fool; 
and then she went over the whole ground again 
and again and did not hate herself, but was sure, 
oh! quite sure, that she must have been utter- 
ly blind not to have seen that he loved her. 
But why did he never speak? His mother 
died in the late autumn, and about the new 
year he went to China (the Freshfields were 
living in the great city then), and he had been 
in China ever since, and now he was coming 
back a partner in the house. It was hard for 
Fenella, and she was sorely hurt when she 
thought how they had sent him a paper with 
the mention of her father’s death, and he had 
taken no notice, not even written one line of 
sympathy. He dves not care any more for us 
since our troubles, she thought bitterly some- 
times, and yet she fell to making excuses for 
him. It was not like Harry to be such asnob. 
Perhaps he never got the paper. Perhaps— 
perhaps—there was no end to it. And now 
she must make up her mind to see him again 
as an ordinary acquaintance, and probably 
soon marrying some one else. Had she not 
heard that girlin the shop? Of course he 
would marry. There was but one crumb of 
comfort in the whole business, without which 
Fenella thought she should have lost her senses, 
and that was that her secret was all her 
own. The horror she felt at the thought of 
having even her mother know made her deep- 
ly thankful for this, Oh! it would kill me, she 
thought, if any one knew. No one ever shall 
guess, she said proudly to herself, and uncon- 
sciously drew up ber stately head as she walk- 
ed along. But it was hard, very hard; why 
could not a happy love have come to her as 
well as to other girls, many of whom seemed 
not to have half her capacity for loving? and 
she knew herself to be so faithful and true, 
how little poverty would have mattered to her 
if she might but have had this! And Harry 
was such a worthy hero! Sometimes Fenella 
was almost tempted to wish he were not so 
nice, that she might despise him, but she could 
notdothat. Well! she must endure it, and no- 
body must guess when Harry Hopkins came 
that she cared any more for him than for any 
other old friend, and Fenella congratulated her- 
self that no one had been with her in the boot 
shop when she was so absurdly startled. Harry 
Hopkins could be nothing to her. Of course 
shé must bear it. She could not run away and 
leave her post when hearrived. She must face 
the truth and shoulder her burden bravely. 
She had reached the top of the hill and was 
very near home now. The road seemed quite 
open and country-like here, nearly all the 
houses had gardens about them, and the wide 
view gave a sense of freedom. Fenella dearly 
loved a view and nearly always stopped to look 
when she got to the top of the hill. The wind, 
which had been east all day, and sharp and bit- 
ing, had now changed to the west, and though 
cold was no longer chill. The gray overhang- 
ing clouds were very much lightened and 
breaking, aud the sun was setting below a 
clear, golden horizon. The early morning had 
been bright enough, all the middle of the day 
gray and somber, and now this radiant sunset. 
A chill of wonder came into Fenella’s mind as 
she looked, if all her middle life was to be 
gray and somber like this day till so near the 
end. Her mother was no longer young; the 
two others might, she hoped they would, mar- 
ry, and her mind saw long years of possible 
loneliness, the very thought of which struck 
cold on her warm, loving heart. But then as 
she gazed at the sunset came the memory of a 
life of which the recollection was as sweet and 
charming as “Aunt Kitty’s” own suuny smile. 
A single life, neither unloved nor lonely, and 
ending as peacefully as one of her own October 
days among the hills. Fe..ella stood still watch- 
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ing the setting sun. Her tall figure, in her 
heavy black dress, showed clearly against the 
evening sky. The gentle, steady western breeze 
played with her veil and lifted the loose brown 
hair from her forehead. ‘The large tears filled 
her eyes and rolled down her cheeks; then her 
face grew sober and patient, and when a few 
moments later she opened the house door, her 
answer to her mother’s “Fen, is that you | 
there ?” was as bright and cheerful as ever. | 

“Did you get my hair ribbon?” asked Lucy | 
as soon as Fenella entered the sitting-room. 

“Oh! Lucy, I never thought of it,” exclaim- 
ed her sister. ‘‘I’m so sorry. I went first to 
the post-office to save the evening mail, and 
then I meant to get the ribbon at Clarke’s af- 
ter I had got your boots, and now I have come 
straight home from the boot-shop without even 
stopping for it. I’m very, very sorry.”’ 

“It’s always the way with my things,”’ growl- 
ed Lucy, “and to-morrow ’ll be Sunday, and 
you know that old blue hair ribbon isn’t fit to 
wear under my hat. I believe I’ll stay at home 
from church.” 

“Oh! dear Lucy, don’t do that for want of a 
ribbon. Couldn’t you wear that new black 
one of mine? You know black goes well with 
anything, and it’s quite new and fresh. I 
haven’t worn it once.” 

Slightly mollified, Lucy consented to make 
it do; and when Fenella came down with her 
things off, she laid the ribbon in Lucy’s lap, 
saying penitently, “I'll be sure to remember 
the blue one on Monday when I come back 
from the Whites’.’’ 

Fenella always liked Saturday evening; there 
had been one holiday, and another was com- 
ing, and it seemed so cosy at home. The little 
sitting-room looked very snug and home-like, 
spite of the holes in the carpet, when they sat 
down after tex, Mrs. Freshfield by the table 
with her sewing, Lucy drawing, and Mabel de- 
vouring “Little Women.” Fenella seated her- 
self with her work-basket and a large pile of 
stockings between the fire and the table, and 
began her weekly mending of the family hose. 
Her needle-book was nearly empty, and she 
opened a little Swiss-wood box to take outa 
fresh paper. Among the little things in the 
box lay snugly in a corner a large, round moth- 





aplain black F. It wasa cheap,common thing 
enough, but no magic talisman could have done 
more to bring back to Fenella long distant 
scenes. How well she remembered buying 
that pair of buttons at the village store in L. 
that last summer they spent there. She was 
wearing a pair of amethysts with F. F. in tiny 
diamonds, which her father had given her on 
her last birthday, until one day her mother 
said, “Fen, my dear, I think you ought to see 
if you can’t find a pairof common buttons at 
the store to wear on your long walks. You 
know how easily they get lost, and if you 
dropped one of your amethysts you would nev- 
er find it again in the woods and fields.” So 
that evening when they went down to the post- 
office (which was also the only store in L.) 
they had picked out these buttons among the 
“fancy articles’? in the glass case on the dry- 
goods counter, which the young girls from the 
neighborhood regarded with such adwiring 
looks when they came in, in the country wag- 
ons with stout horses and buffalo-skins over 
the seats, to do their shopping. They had an- 
swered their purpose, and lasted till the very 
last alterrfoon of their stay, when she had lost 
one. How well she remembered the time. It 
was a lovely September afternoon. Their land- 
lady had come into the sitting-room in great 
perplexity to ask if any of them were going to 
drive down by the lake, “would they be so good 
as to leave a-message about some eggs at the 
lake farm?” As it happened, the horses had 
been used all the morning, and no one was go-> 
ing to drive, but Fenella at once volunteered to 
walk there with the message, and Harry, as a 
matter of course, said he would go with her. 
How plainly she could see it allnow. The old 
red farm-house, with its ample barns, the ap- 
ple orchards beautiful with red and golden 
fruit bending the branches to the ground, the 
corn-fields sloping behind the orchards to the 
mountain, which rose like a dark protecting 
wall, the quiet road with a yoke of patient 
oxen waiting, the lovely little “Mountain 
Minn,” blue as the sky, rippling at the road- 
side, the valley beyond closed by the blue Ta- 
conic range, the sweet, solemn monotoiie of 
crickets, the fringed gentians on the bank, the 
flood of warm golden sunshine over all. Fe- 
nella thought of Mrs. Browning’s lines :— 


“No shade was on us then 
But that of chestnuts from the bill,” 


as she dropped the button back again and shut 
the little box, e 

The next week was like Rosamond’s “Day 
of Misfortunes.” Everything seemed to go 
wrong. The east wind brought back Mrs, 
Freshfield’s neuralgia and Lucy caught a severe 
feverish cold, which kept her in bed several 
days. The children were unusually trouble- 
some in schovl, aud on Thursday morning 
two stupid little dolts who had cost Mrs. Fresh- 
field more time and pains than all the rest put 
together said impudently, “We’re not going to 
school this next quarter; mamma says we don’t 
learn anything bere.” Mrs. Freshfield forebore 
to say, “Nor would you learn anything any- 
where,”and a gentle “Ah, indeed,’ was her only 
answer. On Friday, the mother of Fen’s pu- 





pils told her “she guessed they would go to 


Madame B.’s school next quarter. She had 
no fault whatever to find with Miss Freshfield, 
but it was lonely for the children studying at 
home.” Poor Fenella said quietly she was 
very sorry, but her heart swelled and there 
was achoking in her throat as she thought, 
What shail we do? How shall I tell mother 
this when she has so much to worry her? 

That day as she went to the post-office, she 
longed so for something pleasant, some little 
success, some tiny gleam of sunshine. The 
clerk handed her a letter, which she eagerly 
tore open. It was a printed form from the 
editors of Jones’ Magazine declining the man- 
uscript, which they would return if she sent 
stamps for the purpose. She was so thorough- 
ly tired out that the cold wind made her shiver 
and cough, and she ached in every bone and 
could hardly drag herself up the hill. It was 
nearly dark when she got home, and when she 
opened the door Mabel rushed into the hall 
calling out, “Oh, Fen, how late you are; we 
thought you never would get home. What 
kept you so? Guess who has been here?” 

“Oh! tell me, darling—I’m too tired to 
guess,” said Fenella, dropping wearily into one 
of the hall chairs. 

“Well, I don’t believe you could if you tried 
a year, for I’m sure it’s somebody you never 
think of. It’s Mr. Hopkins—he wanted so to 
see you and waited as long as he could, and then 
he said he would come again to morrow—— 
but, Fen, what’s the matter? Oh! mother, 
come quickly,” shrieked Mabel, ending her 
sentence in ascream of alarm, for, for the first 
time in her life, Fenella fainted quite away. 
Mrs. Freshfield ran into the hall dreadfully 
frightened, and poor Lucy tottered down stairs 
in dressing-gown and slippers. They got her 
into the sitting-room and on the sofa. Lucy 
fanned her and Mabel ran for water and 
cologne, while her mother tenderly took off 
her bonnét and cloak, painfully struck as she 
did so by the unusual thinness and the worn 
look of the white face on the pillow. It seem- 
ed a long time before her eyes opened and the 
patient smile came back and the sweet voice 
said feebly, “I’m all right now. I can’t think 
how it happened, only I was so tired.” 

“My darling, you’ve been working much too 
hard—I ought not to have allowed it, and all 
this worry has told upon you. Now you must 
lie quite still and have a cup of tea here, and 
I'll tell you what a pleasant visit I had from 
Harry Hopkins. No, don’t mova so, you'll 
turn faint again.’’ 

And Fenella lay motionless on the sofa with 
clasped hands and wide-open eyes, and a 
bright pink spot on each cheek, while her mo- 
ther talked about Harry, telling how he had 
arrived that morning, and he was so disap- 
pointed when he found that Fenella was out, 
and he was so shocked when she said how 
they wondered he had not written. ‘Why, 
Fenella! He started and turned quite pale, 
and walked up and down the room and said: 
‘Did you never get my letter? What a brute 
you must have thought me!’ and the last 
thing when he went away he begged me to tell 
you that he wrote a long letter as soon as he 
got the paper you sent him. He says he has 
been very successful, and you know he went 
away a poor man, without a cent besides his 
salary, for his mother’s property was all left to 
her in such a singular way as an annuity, be- 
cause his father, who was avery queer man, 
had a theory that it was better for boys to be 
quite penniless and make their own way en- 
tirely.” 

The next morning Fenella was glad enough 
that it was Saturday, and she could stay at 
home with an easy mind, for she felt quite 
unable to go out. Her mother insisted that 
she should lie down on the sitting-room sofa, 
and Fen compromised for her enforced idie- 
ness by providing herself with a great pile of 
mending, which she hoped to diminish before 
dinner-time. About nine o’clock, however, 
came an interruption in the shape of Harry 
Hopkins. Fenella mastered her agitation 
completely, and was cordial, natural and self- 
possessed, while he seemed awkward and con- 
strained, answering by fits and starts as she 
talked on in her sweet, steady voice of China, 
his journey home and mutual friends. At last 
she wondered what had come over him, as, in- 
stead of answering a question, he began ner- 
vously pulling out a little white paper parcel 
from his pocket-book, and, unrolling it, held 
out to her a withered blue gentian and the 
pearl sleeve-button, lost so long ago! Their 
eyes met, and awkwardness and reserve melt- 
ed away in that glance. It was Harry who 
did the talking now, while Fenella listened to 
his story, which, to her thinking, was the 
sweetest her ears had ever heard. As she 
listened, her doubts were all solved, and her 
self-questionings answered, and it sounded to 
-her something quite knightly and romantic 
that Harry’s pride should have forbidden him 
to declare his love for the heiress until he had 
won an independence for himself. Very sweet 
it was to her to hear of the years of work for her 
sake, and the faithful keeping of the withered 
gentian and the pearl sleeve-button as treas- 
ured relics of that September afternoon. 

“And now, my darling, will you love me at 
last ?” said he, and with blushes and downcast 
eyes she murmured, “O, Harry, I have loved 
you all these years.’’ 


The next June our chattering friends of the 
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boot-shop were having what they called “a 
good long talk” in the cool shaded drawing- 
room of Lily's house in B street. 

“O, Lily, I don’t think I’ve seen you since 
Cousin Jenny told me all about Miss Fresh- 
field’s wedding.” 

“No! do tell me all about it.’’ 

“Well, it was very quiet, only a few intimate 


you know he’s an old friend, and the bride | 


looked perfectly lovely.” 

“What did she wear ?” 

“A white silk made quite simply with a high 
body and long sleeves and a very long train and 
such a lovely veil! O, you can’t think how 
sweetly she looked, andd/ousin Jenny said the 
house was so pretty; you know their aunt 
died last winter, and left them ever so much 
money, and Mrs. Freshfield bought that pretty 
house with bay windows at the corner of G 
street, and Cousin Jenny said Lucy Freshfield 
looked wonderfully beautiful. Every one no- 
ticed it. She’s going to be the beauty of the 
family, but I don’t think she’ll ever be as 
sweet-looking as Mrs. Hopkins.”’ 

“Where did they go after the wedding ?” 


“Why, they only went into Berkshire. | 


Wasn’t it a stupid wedding journey? But 
the bride looked so lovely in her travelling 
dress, Jenny said. It was beautifully made 
and so becoming, only wasn’t it queer she wore 
such a common pair of mother-of-pearl sleeve 
buttous marked in plain black letters?” 


—<—— —_ 


THE HIGHER CLAIM. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





From the Independent. 


“Seriously speaking this is nonsense.” 

Fifty years hence will it be credited, with- 
out reference to the filed language, that a lead- 
ing New York paper, of preéminent literary 
connections and fair practical sense, actually 
disposes of the entire demand for the right of 
Womanhood Suffrage in these five words? 

The time is past for this. Whatever else 
may be said of the movement for enfranchis- 
ing women, it has reached a point at which it 
commands respect; from which it claims care- 
ful consideration; and beyond which it will 
be justified in requiring from friends an@ fues 
alike the most conscientious, the most candid, 
the most patient study. 

“Seriously speaking,” this is sense. 

When it is estimated that there are two 
hundred thousand names in the country al- 
ready known to be connected with this move- 
ment; when the less sanguine feelers of the 
public pulse consider that they could count 


upon twenty thousand male citizens of Mas- | 


sachusetts to vote in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
if a vote were taken in that State to-morrow ; 
when it is the testimony of one of the best-in- 
formed and most judicious women publicly in- 
terested in this matter that “the unsought sig- 
natures to petitions for suffrage which shower 
upon us from women all over the country have 
reached a number and confusion that we 
scarcely know how to manage”; when we 
thoughtfully add to this the significant cir- | 
cumstance that the most celebrated evangeli- 

cal clergyman in the country, and the states- 

man renowned above all others for his appli- 

cation of rough common sense and fine Chiris- 

tian principle to his political views, have been | 
for no inconsiderable time publicly committed | 
to the advancement of this claim, the time is | 
past, we say, for looking at the subject in any | 


tangled roots of things.” Every false soil piled | out in its extreme rigor. The women who | necessary to print a“job”’ in many colors, with- | 
above it must crumble into it. We cannot go | usurped the functions of the schoolmistresses | Out blending or mixing the colors. 


on forever planting flower-gardens over its 
voleanoes. 


in the nuns’ schools, and among them one 
named Michel, who converted the Church of 


While a gentleman visiting the government 
works at Hell Gate was inspecting some speci- 


Either the truth is in this thing or it is not. | St. Sulpice into a Woman's Rights’ club, will | mens which he had obtained from under Hal- 
If it is not, there is nothing to be feared from | be among the female prisoners next tried. 


it. If it is, there is everything required by it. 


| If the queen, for whom the most thought- 
friends, and they were married by the bishop— | 








ful men and women of the age behold “earth 





The Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette furnished several particulars with re- 
gard to the five women tried last week, and 


waiting,” is an impostor, Nature itself will | the female prisoners generally, which, to our 
| withhold her crown. If she be a princess of 
| the blood, he who refuses her allegiance must 


count well the cost and the peril. He may do 
it conscientiously, he cannot do it lightly; 
maliciously, but he shall not do it flippantly. 

He shall no longer have the chance. The 
world is too much in earnest about this matter. 
Between a zealous subject and a deliberate en- 
emy there will soon cease to be standing room. 
The splash and splutter of all secondary con- 
siderations are deepening into the great tides 
of eternal right and wrong. . 

Quietly, gradually, powerfully, in the hearts 
of timid women and magnanimous men, an 
“agitation” is becoming a consecration; a 
problem is solving into a creed. It is well 
for us to remember this. Whatever the strug- 
gle for the elevation of woman means, it 
means that which a sneer, a scowl, a threat, a 
bon mot, can no longer blow away. 

“Ah!” said Louis XVL., looking from his pal. 
ace windows, the night after the taking of the 
Bastile, ‘‘it is a riot.’’ 

“Sire,” said the Duke de la Rochefoucauld- 
Lioncourt, “it is nota riot. It is a revolu- 
tion.” 

There is one aspect of this matter which is 
of marvellous importance, and has met with 


| marvellous neglect from thinking people. If 


the movement to elevate women by means of 
a political existence to be no longer “fractions” 
but “integers” in society, is anything more 
than a riot, it devolves strenuously upon the 
Christian church to espouse its interests. 
There never was a revolution in which the “‘sad 
friends” of the “Virgin Truth” could not find 
one of the “thousand pieces’? of her “lovely 
form.” If he who walketh upon the earth 
seeking whom he may devour is suffered to 
soil and moil the marble flesh, upon the Chris- 
tian church shall lie the blame. Wherever the 
pure elements of this cause succumb to the evil 
floating about it, the Christian church is 
fault. If oxygen yield to miasma, where is 
the Christian church? If the hand of God is 
in this thing, and the smile of Christ upon it, 
and the Christian church willfully or ignorant- 
ly blinds her eyes to it, her day of repentance 
is as sure as to-morrow’s sun. 

“The church is behindhand in this, as she 
has been in every other great reform.” 

I select the words at random from the most 
self-possessed and it may be said she most Chris- 
tian organ of the most powerful and principled 
branch of the Woman Suffrage party. 

The fact that such a remark can ever be 
made with any show of justice is food for 
thought to Christian people; and how often it 


| is made we have but to listen to remind our- 


selves. 

It isa question whether the course which 
we took in regard to the anti-slavery reform is 
one which we can well afford to repeat in this. 

oa 


THE ‘‘PETROLEUSES.” 


The trial of the women called “petroleuses” 


but the gravest attitude and in any but the | excited much interest last week. Every one 


most serious light. 

Lollardry failed; but penitent England hon- 
ors the name of Wyckliffe only the more for 
that. We hung John Brown; but upon the 
heavy lips of the negro children in their free 
schools his soul sings in “Marching on.” We 
may mauacle the rising woman to-day ; but we 
shall just so surely put a scepter into the hand 
we maim to-morrow, and just so surely shall 
then belong to us shame and confusion of face, 
in that we laid our hands upon the Lord’s 
anointed. Protestantism is a crowned power, 
color an enfranchised citizen; this is the “wo- 
man’s hour.” We are born into it. We can- 
not escape it. It is too late toignore it. What 
will we do with it? What will it do with 
us? 

It is no great figure of speech to say that the 
‘“‘woman question” is the most tremendous 
question God has ever asked the world since 
he asked, ‘What think ye of Christ ?” on Cal- 
vary. 

If our estimate of the true character, posi- 
tion, capacity of woman hasbeen hitherto one 
vast barbaric blunder; if her relations to man 
and to society have been the subject of inher- 
ited, perpetuated, fatal mistake; if her conju- 
gal connections do not bound her purposes, 
nor maternity the object of her creation; if 
her difference from man is less than her like- 
ness to him; if her gifts are as great as his, 
while her graces are greater; if the limits of 
human nature only are her limits, its hights 
her highte, its depths her depths, its rights her 
rights; if, in short, human nature means 
somethirg more than man nature, and woman 
nature nothing less, the world has more to re- 
trieve and more to dare than it has ever re- 
trieved or dared since men heard the voice of 
one erying in the wilderness, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord.”’ 

No reform has ever struck the stratum that 
this movement strikes. It lies“deep in the 





recollects how when the news came to us of 
Paris destroyed by her children—of the beauti- 
ful city in flames in some of her grandest build- 
ings—the horror of the occurrence was en- 
hanced by the rumor that women went about 
stealthily, pouring highly inflammable matter, 
not only on public places doomed to destruc- 
tion, but even into the areas, and cellars, and 
courtyards of private houses—in short, wher- 
ever speedy and irreparable mischief might be 
done. Nothing spreads so quickly as an un- 
reasoning fear; people went mad on the sub- 
ject of pétroleuses, and many women were 
taken and shot, caught, as the mob asserted, 


red-handed from pouring out petroleum. In- 


cendiary attempts were made, and fires caused 
by petroleum took place; but it may very 
safely be said that of the women who were 
shot as pétroleuses many suffered as the vic- 
tims of unreasoning suspicion. 

The five women, Rétif, Suétens, Marchais, 
Papavoine, and Bocquin, who were tried last 
week, were accused of complicity in a.con- 
spiracy to destroy or change.the form of gov- 
ernment, of complicity in the assassination of 
a person named Thomé, and of burning public 
edifices and private houses, namely, the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, and the man- 
sions of the Counts de Chabrol, de Bagneux, 
and de Béthune. Three of the women, Rétif, 
Suétens, and Marchais, were condemned to 
death, having been found guilty on the first 
and third of the accusations; Papavoine was 
eondemned to transportation for life, and Boc- 
quin to ten years’ solitary confinement. The 
severest sentence was passed on the first three’ 
because they had been fuund guilty of incen- 
diarism—in a word, they were condemned to 
harder punishment through the pressure of 
the name of pétroleuses. 

Public opinion in France is in general very 
averse to the execution of women, and it is 
doubtful whether the sentence will be carried 


| thinking, are very sadindeed. These women, 
| evil as they were, each sought to make the 


others appear less guilty than they were. It 
was admitted even by Captain Jouenne, the 
prosecutor, that they were tools in the hands 
of men more guilty than themselves; it was 
shown that in every case,even when they had 
followed men to the barricades, they had assist- 
ed in succoring the wounded. The same 
witnesses who acknowledged having seen 
the accused women acting as ambulanci¢res 
maintained also, however, that they carried 
rifles, and repeatedly exhorted the insurgents 
not to fall back; and it was proved beyond all 
doubt that the Palace of the Legion of Honor 
had been set fire to by petroleum. Still, evil as 
had been their deeds, these women were not the 
unmitigated fiends that popular imagination 
represented them. When we read these small 
traits, and learn that during the prosecutor’s 
speech three of the women sank down and 
sobbed in a way that was heart-breaking to 
hear, we cannot help being touched with pity 
for those women who, miserable and degrad- 
ed as they are, are after all our wretched sis- 
ters. 

Even more pitiful is what the same corre- 
spondent tells about the forlorn condition of the 
female Communist prisoners. Every male pris- 
oner has some one who brings him food or 
money, but bardly one woman in ten receives 
any visits, It has often been said that there was 
never a manso bad but what some woman be- 
lieves in him; it is certain that there is noman 
so degraded but what some woman is willing 
to sacrifice herself to him, and to give him 
what comfort she can. But these miserable 
women seem utterly deseried. The men who 
know them, and for whom they have done so 
much, even these afford them no sympathy, 
and, in fact, wish to get rid of them as much 
as possible. When the men have money, they 
spend it on themselves. When the women 
have managed to conceal a little money, their 
only anxiety is how to convey it to the men to 
whom they wish to give it; and by these it is re- 
ceived without the slightest gratitude—often, 
indeed, with a grumble because it does not 
amount to more. “Certainly,” says the corres- 
pondent, “there are abysses of infamy into 
which women will fall; but in every abyss, how- 
ever unfathomable, there is yet a lower depth, 
and in that depth one may generally find a 
man.” Itis equally certain, however, that the 
sufferings of women are more unfriended than 
those of men, and that, where retribution is 
dealt out to sinners of both sexes, it is the wo- 
men on whom it falls heaviest.—The Queen. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 
The Worcester Silk Company has received 


an invoice of 3000 pounds of silk direct from 
China. 


In two years the Union Pacific Railway has 
sold 440.000 acres of farming lands for the sum 
of $1,900,000 


Forty million dollars was the amount which 
the fishing interest of New England stocked 
last year. 


The projected establishment of a direct line 
of steamships from Philadelphia to Europe is 
progressing most satisfactorily. 


During June 338,000 mis-directed letters 
were received at the dead letter office; of these 
11,700 contained money or valuables. 


A learned Hindoo lady, who is lecturing in 
England, says the vice of intemperance was 
unknown in India till the English introduced 
it there. 


President Grant is said to smoke only ten 
cigars a day now, by the advice of his physi- 
cian, instead of thirty-five, as was his former 
custom. 


The great tunnel through the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains in California is to be five miles long, 
nineteen feet high, and twenty-one feet wide. 
It will cost $15,000,000. 


Twenty-five miles an hour is shown, by the 
signal service observation, to be the average 
velocity of a storm; when it has twice that 
velocity it becomes a tornado. 


Miss Bethia M. Appleby, daughter of Mr. 
John A. Appleby, has reaped by horse power 
(driving two horses), this season sic acres of 
wheat.—Long Island Traveller. 





Some of the California farmers are cultivat- 
ing the Italian sun-flower for the sake of its 
root, which is a bulb, and very nutritious. A 
crop yields 1500 bushels to the acre. 


Gen. Robert Anderson, the hero of Fort 
Sumter, is now in Switzerland, with his wife 
and four children, living on half pay, an inva- 
lid, tottering to his grave, and too poor to keep 
a servant. 


Reports from Camp Grant in Arizona reveal 
an infamous army outrage on peaceful citizens, 


travellers and prospectors, forbidding them to | 


come within ten miles of the fort, and depriv- 
ing them of water when very needy. 


The east winds blow alike upon the just 
and the unjust. This year they made it dreary 
at the camp-meetings and cut ‘‘the season” at 
the watering-places so short that some of the 
hotels will scarcely pay expenses. 


A man in Knoxville has invented an attach- 
ment to the Gordon, Liberty, and other print- 





ing presses, by which only one impression is. 


let's Reef, ne found embedded in the solid rock | 


a live spider. The insect, on being freed, was 
| lively, and to keep it from escaping, he thrust 
| a pin through its body, killing it. 


A London auctioneer announces for sale. 
among other curiosities belonging to the relic 
| store of Napoleon L., the “head of a New Eng- 
| land chief, finely tattooed, in case, rare ;” a Fiji 
| idol, and the heel bone of King Edward IV., 

found in St. George’s Chapel, fully authenti- 
| cated. 


| Terrible stories are told of the savageness of 
mosquitoes in Florida this season. Field 
hands are driven from work by them. A gov- 
ernment surveying party was stampeded, cat- 
tle and horses are nearly worried to death, 
fowls have their sight destroyed, young chick- 
ens are killed, and cats and dogs driven nearly 
mad by the fierce insects. , ‘ 


The French expedition to the North Pole 
with the “Boreal’’ is about to be carried out in 
spite of Captain Lambert’s death. It would 


the commanders of the “Boreal” and “Polaris” 
should meet in harmonious discovery in the 
long coveted bull’s eye of the little Arctic cir- 
cle and celebrate their triumphs by a grand 
feast on whale’s blubber and sea biscuit. 


A beautiful specimen of rose-tinted honey 
was lately contributed by a London firm to the 
South Kensington Museum. On inquiry, it 
proved to be the result of an experiment insti- 
tuted by alady. Having a swarm of bees ina 
hive with a glass cover, she noticed that after 
making two small pieces of comb they ceased 
to work. She then began to feed them with 
honey mixed with water highly colored with 
cochineal, and scented with rose-water. The 
result was thirty-three pounds of rose-tinted 
honey. 


A citizen of Connecticut got mad last year 
because the street railway in his town raised 
its fare from six to seven cents, and in protest 
against its extortion vowed he would go afoot 
to his place of business—about a mile—and 
back, and deposit the fare he would have paid 
in alittle box at home. Accordingly he has 
since put seven cents in the box before start- 
ing out, and seven more on returning. His 
year was up the other day, and he opened the 
box. He found in it $109.20, which he deposit- 
ed in the savings bank. Besides, he finds his 
health so much improved by bis exercise that 
he says seven cents is cheap enough for the 
privilege of walking a mile. 





HUMOROUS. 

Bald-headed men take a joke more easily, be- 
cause they are not at the trouble of getting it 
through the hair. 

A youngster of literary tastes lately de- 
scribed Darwin as one who believed “we de- 
generated from a monkey.” 

An ingenious baker accounts for the high 
price of his loaves by saying that he has it on 
the authority of an eminent naturalist that 
the dough belongs to the deer tribe. 

Mr. Raine, vicar of Trumpington, was suc- 
ceeded in that cure by Mr. Hailstone. Some- 
body said the new incumbent ought to preach 
on, “He gave them hailstones for rain.” 

A young lady requested to be released from 
her marriage engagement on the ground that 
when she contracted it she believed her lover 
a “duck,” but has since found him to be a 
goose. 

A pert fellow, seeing in the street an old wo- 
man who drove some asses, said, “Adieu, mo- 
ther of asses.” “Adieu, adieu, my son,” an- 
swered she. The man felt his cars grow as he 
walked along. 

An anecdote is told of a young lady of Har- 
risburg, who was recently on a riding excur- 
sion. The horse commenced kicking, when 
she. in the most simple manner, requested her 
companion to get out and hold the horse’s leg, 
or he might injure the vehicle. 

A good story is told of a popular railroad 
conductor, recently chosen deacon of a church 
in Middlesex County, Massachusetts, A few 
Sundays after his appointment, it became his 
duty to assist in taking up a collection. In 
his embarrassment, he surprised the congrega- 
tion by starting out with the customary, “Tick- 
ets, gentlemen!” 

The Amherst Standard is responsible for the 
following: “One of our Sophomores has devis- 
ed a new way of telling bad news. He writes 
home to his father, ‘I came near losing thirty- 
seven dollars last week.’ Anxious parent 
writes back that he is thankful the money was 
not lost, and wants to know ‘how near.’ By 
return mail, ‘came within one of it—lost 
thirty-six.’ ” s 

The Irish, rightly or wrongly, get credit for 
almost all the bulls that go the round of the 
papers. It was an [rishman who wanted to 
tind a place where there was no death, that he 
might go and end his days there. It was an 
Irish editor that exclaimed, when speaking of 
the wrongs of Ireland: “Her cup of misery 
has been for ages overflowing, and is not vet 
full!’ It was an Irish newspaper that said of 
Robespierre that “he left no children behind 
him except a brother, who was killed at the 
same time.’’ It was an Irish coroner who, 
when asked how he accounted for an extra- 
ordinary mortality in Limerick, replied sadly: 
“I cannot tell. There are people dying this 
year that never died before.” 














~ A.M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 

CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 


May 27. BOSTON. ly 





Home of Health. 

Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasant home. Boarders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
the house, 








DON'T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC. 1 Pemberton square. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved — 

Examine the Piano that we sell for 2450 c1sh or $1.25 
per day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa: 
Scale Grand Square 74 Octave Piano, for power, neat- 
pay quality of tone surpassing sny 20 in the 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and ns, 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for the 
original cost. 

Also. Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and e 





indeed be a touching sight for gods and men if | 


ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 
| Palace ef Music Graud Square Piare Ce, 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presidzat. 
THE : 
St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 


A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 








Single subscription, per year..... seveee 8.00 
DOG? GORING. ove cccccccccccees seceee «e0@11.00 
TA GREENS. oven cccrcccscccese sees cess c0sesee.ce + 15.00 


Nine copies per year, and one to getter-up of club 18.00 
Twelve “ a « “ e 21.00 
Handsome premiums are given to tt.ose who get up 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy. 
Address 
MARGARET L. JOHNSON, 
407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Me. 
June 24. 6m 


DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 
THE SANATORIAN, 

has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 87 TRE- 
MONT St. OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 








BERRY’S PATENT 


SPRING BED LOUNGE. 


* 





OPEN. 


This useful article of Household and Office furni- 
ture is made in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is ad- 


mirably adapted for the purpose for which it was de- 
signed: It has ample space for the bed-clothes, avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of removing them to other 
apartments. It contains a spring, bed and mattress, 
complete, and is easily adjusted. 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 
Neo. 67 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


Between Hanover St. and Haymarket Sq. 
Aug. 12. 6m—eow 


- ‘THE INVINCIBLENESS 
—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
OANNOT BE DOUBTED. 





+ + 


MaIvaL 
MARK. 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms ta 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 


J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. 6m 


‘MRS. A. S. SPENCER, 
Electropathic Physician, 


No. 2135 Washington Street, 


BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 
ELECTROPATHY is a system of medical practice 
based upon principles of Electricity, which it recog- 
nizes as the connecting medium between mind and 
matter, the vitalizing force, the natural element of the 
nerves, and as applied by Mrs. A. 8S. Spenoxer, will cure 
Nervous Headache, Bronchitis, Neural«= 
gia, Dropsy, Paralysis, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism Drepepeia. 
General Debil tye 
Orrice Hours, From 9 To 1, AND FROM 2 to5 P. M. 
SaTuURDAYsS From 8 to 12, M. 
Mrs. Spencer does not go cut to practice except in EX- 
Oct. 21. TREME cases. 3m 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. - 











MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors} 
June 10. ly 


EpDWARp G. STEVENS, Mary E. STEVENS. 
Jan, 21. tf 
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“WHO GIVETH THIS WOMAN?” ] 


Never since the war have all hearts been so 





the possibility of laying something by. The 
love of carrying the purse and playing the part 
of special providence to the women of his 


occupied with one interest as during the past | household is a masculine trait not easily eradi- | 


week. From house to house, all over the land, | 
have gone the messengers of charity, soliciting 


cated; and spite of the indignant protest of 
men against any sense of ownership on their 


donations of money, bedding, clothing and | part, it crops out in their habitual attitude | 


provisions fur the sufferers by fire in Chicago | 
and the great Northwest. Sects and parties | 
have been forgotten in the larger interest of a | 
common humanity; women have sewed day | 
and night making and repairing garments, the | 
most miserly have grown generous, and the | 


toward women, and colors all their thought 
about them. 

“Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man?” is a part of the well-known mar- 
riage service of the Episcopal church, asked 
alike in regard to the girl of sixteen, the ma- 


and no plummet line can sound her wretched- 
ness. If adventitious circumstances hedge up 
her downward career, and she retraces her 
steps and commences life anew, she shrinks 
from human voices and eyes, nor can the 
kindest treatment win self-respect and confi- 
dence to her heart. 

It is true that the innate delicacy and mod- 


‘esty of woman are greater than man’s, and 


| 


that when once they are outraged, her nature 
bears deeper and more permanent stain. By 
so much as “she can attain greater heights of 


exaltation,” can she also sink lower, when once | 
poorest have found something that they could | ture spinster of forty, and the widow of sixty. | that nature is turned astray. Well said an 


spare. In all this noble work, women are, to | 4¢ no period of her life is she supposed to be | English writer, “Man suffers loss, but undoubt- 


say the least, no whit behindthemen. When 
men excuse themselves from serving on com- ; 
mittees, women promptly take their places, 
and if they have less money to give than men 
have, they more than make amends by giving 
time and skill in collecting and repairing gar- 
ments, and by their generosity in sharing what | 
they have. I have heard a great deal of the | 
penuriousness and meanness of women, aS op- | 
posed to the’ liberality of men, but I have nev- | 
er come in contact with it in real life. 1 have | 
found women prompt in responding to every 
real need, working-women often giving with a | 
liberality that they could ill afford, in view of | 
the little they had, and of the hard labor that | 
little had cost. Several girls, operatives in the | 
silk mill in one village, gave five dollars cach | 
to the Chicazo sufferers, while of the wealthiest 
men in the place I have heard of no one who | 
gave over twenty-five. The contribution of 
these poor girls does not suffer by the compari- 
son. Meeting from day to day with a com- 
mittee of women appointed to canvass the 
town for contributions, and seeing the heart | 
and earnestness that they put into their work, | 
and the great results so speedily brought about, | 
set me thinking of the question so often asked 
by those who claim that woman is inferior to 
man. “Since the sexes have been together 
from the beginning, how does it happen that 
the world’s history is for the most part the his- 
tory of man’s achievements? Why has woman 
done so little?” Nasby’s poem of “Hannah 
Jane” suggests a great deal more than it says. 
It is not only the uncultured woman, the raw 
material of womanhood, that goes to the mak- 
ing of successful men; but the geni.1s of many 
@ man whom the world delights to honor is 
fed from the thought, culture and rich experi- 
ence of some large-hearted woman, who is 
known only as the wife or sister of the famous 
Mr. So-and-so. 

Within the last few days a great event has 
occu in Cincinnati, and the newspapers 
have been eloquent in praise of a certain 
wealthy citizen. *‘Noble Art Gift;’ “Mr. Henry 
Probasco’s gift to the city; “A gift represent- 
ing a hundred thousand dollars from a private 
citizen,” and then fulluws a detailed descrip- 
tion of the memorial fountain to Mr. Tyler 
Davidson, another wealthy citizen, of whom 
Mr. Probasco was the business partner, broth- 
er-in-law and lreir. Incidentally it slips out that 
Mr. Davidson at his death left the bulk of his 
large fortiine tu his sister, Mrs. Probasco. How 
does it happen that we hear nothing of her ac- 
tion in the matter? How did the fortune that 
was left to her become Mr. Probasco’s, and 
why in all that follows, of going to and fro in 
Europe, consulting artists and examining de. 
signs, du we hear only of what Mr. Probasco 
said and did and nothing at all of the person 
whom one would reasonably suppose most in- 
terested? And now that with much flourish 
of trumpets the fountain is set up, how does it 
happen that no mention is made of Mrs. Pro- 
baseo—the real donor— and that only the bus- 
band’s and brother’s names are inscribed upon 
it? No doubt it represents her thought and 
culture and wsthetic’sense quite as much as 
it does her-husband’s, and her money a good 
deal more than it does his; but what stranger 
Visiting the fountain would have any intima- 
tion that a woman’s money and a woman's 
heart and a woman’s brain were represented 
in it? “What's yours is mine and what’s mine 
is my own” is a precept of masculine humani- 
ty- that is more generally embodied in practice 
than most precepts are, and the world has no 
adequate record of the achievements of wo- 


competent to bestow herself. Whenever she 
approaches the altar her womanhood is insult- 
ed by the assumption that she does not belong 
to herself. So one man gives her to another, 
and he transfers her to a third, and she prom- 
ises to “‘serve and obey’ a fallible creature 


whose commands may be in direct opposition | 


to her principles and moral sense. 

How I long to see women rouse themselves 
from this old dream of subjection, to see 
them claim their prerogatives as responsible 
human beings, and realize their relations to the 
world about them! Oh fora generation of 
strong, true women—true to their convictions, 
true to humanity and true to God! 

CeLiA BURLEIGI. 


———> 


A MAGDALEN AT MY GATE. 

A drunken man is a blot on God’s creation, 
but a drunken woman is hideous to look upon. 
By so much as her nature is finer and more 
sensitive to the touch of sin than man’s, does 
she sink lower in the scale of humanity, when 
once the fineness is dimmed and the sensitive- 
ness shattered. 

Lying outside the yard, her bare, soiled face 
pressed against the fence, and ragged, filthy 
garments half swathing her limbs, { found a 
woman, aged twenty-eight, she said. In her 
uneasy slumbers she muttered oaths; then 
lapsing into quieter sleep, “Mother!” fell from 
her lips. One hand held tightly a bottle of 
whisky, and the other closed over some broken 
victuals a kindly heart had given. One of the 
Magdalens, whom one half the world makes, 
and the other half scorns, at your service, 
gentlemen. Whatever was pure, and lovely 
and womanly, long ago was crushed out—not 
a remnant of the angel is leit in that nature. 

Looking at her, I wondered if betrayed love 
or lust wrought the ruin—if in one moment, 
without thought or struggle, she fell—if ever a 
dream of happy, stainless childhood brightened 
the dark chambers of her soul, and made her 
ery out in agony, for that which is lost beyond 
recall, A wreck, gentlemen, drifted upon our 
shore, for which God holds some one account- 
able. Not a wreck that can be restored to its 
first beauty and strength—not a wreck that 
money or repentance can atone for. The dam- 
age is beyond earthly knowledge to estimate, 
aud beyond human power of indemnification. 
Ifever the erring soul shail retrace her steps, it 
will be Christ himself who shall lead her; if 
ever peace shall brood again over her spirit, it 
will be the Comforter who shall send the white- 
winged dove. 

Low as she has fallen, repulsive as she is, 
whose touch, even, makes me shudder, I know 
she has a partner in guilt somewhere, though 
neither his dress, nor manuer nor reputation 
be as witness of his crime. He understands 
the art of concealing, and though suspicion 
may whisper against him, yet it dare not 
breathe a syllable aloud, fur no one knuws of 

a certainty. But the merest lad detects the 
lost woman. She carries the evidences of 
guilt in the very clothes she wears, whether 
she is the richly-dressed courtezan of Bowery» 
or the beggarly street-walker of the village. 
There is a delicacy in, and a fine bloom on the 
nature of woman, which impurity smites with 
its first breath, and she cannot conceal the loss, 
nor cover the shame. 

The sin, considered abstractly, is as heinous 
in the man as in the woman, but its effect is 
hot so fatally apparent in him as in her. He 
can rear a haughty brow above a blackened 








men, because all that they have been, their 
thought, genius and wealth, have been appro- | 
priated by men, and recorded in the world’s | 
history as the achievements of men. What 

are we to think of the public sentiment of the | 
times, that finds in such instances of injustice 

to women nothing worthy of comment? **No- | 
body of sense questions a woman’s right to | 
herself and to her earnings,’’ said somewhat 
petulantly a good man with whom [ was dis- 
cussing the various aspects of the woman 
question. And yet this very man, good and 
true as he is, and 2 lover of justice, would nev- 
er think ofa son’s remaining at home after he 
was of age and working hard on the farm fur 
merely his food and cluthes. He would expect 
to treat him like a man ang an equal, to share | 
with him the profits of the farm, or to pay 
him such wages as he could command else- 
where. But in the case of his daughters he 
thinks of no such necessity. He is ready to 
get them what they ask for, with the oft-re- 
peated admoniticn tu be economical, not to get 
more than is really necessary, They never at- 
tain to the dignity of responsible human be- 
ings, capable of having the cuntrol of what they 
earn, and having an incentive for eeonomy in 





soul, and wrap finest garments around a body 
fuul with sin. His eye never quails before in- 
nocence, nor does he betray guilt in his every- 
day walk and conversation. ‘The world is full 
of antidotes fur the debauchee. The wine- 
cup pledges temporary quiet and oblivion—the 
gambling-table brings swift excitement, and 
in alluring him from one sinful path, opens up 
another, and he forgets*the one in pursuing 
theother. Business, with its fluctuations, pol- 
isies, with its contests and responsibilities, 
overlay memories and conscience, and, not less 
than these, the recuperative power of the in- 
dividual man keeps his respectability outward- 
ly intact, and society accepts him fur what he 
seems to be. 

The poet who wrote— 
“If there be but one spot upon thy name, 

One eye thou fear’st to meet, one human 

voice 
Whose tones thou shrink’st from—woman! 
veil thy face 

And bow thy head—and die!’ 
saw With clear vision, the end from the be- 
giuning. The descent from the first downward 
step to the level of the Magdalen at my gate 
is short and easy. With hope and courage 
gone, she swiftly drops to the lowest depths, 


edly he has more power of casting his slough 
than the woman, and things which rub off 
his rough outside sink into and decay her 


, softer nature.” 


Ihave seen men as low in guilt as the poor 


| woman of whom I write, but they had no such 


hopelessly demoralized look. Ter very hat, 


| with its faded, limp flowers, the stained ribbon 





' 





at her throat, the soiled collar, fringed skirts, 
the torn slippers and muddy stockings, told a 
sadder story than his coarser, stronger clothes 
could tell. His garments gave no sign of 
night tramps through wet fields—his bronzed 
face told no tale of sinful indulgence. No 
truer is it that as her garments soonér exhibit 
disorder and stain, so does her nature sooner 
show the mark of contamination. 

The theory, that “it is no worse fora wo- 
man to lead a life of shame than a man” is, I 
think, not only fallacious but mischievous. 
The assumption is contradicted when we say 
with Henry Ward Beecher, “She is by nature 
better than man, of a purer and higher moral 
tone, therefore should she help bim when he 
most needs help.’ Or with Theodore Parker, 
“She has moral feeling, affectional feeling, re- 
ligious feeling, far in advance of man; her 
moral, affectionai and religious intuitions are 
deeper and more trustworthy than his.” Be- 
lieviag this is to believe that her downfall in- 
volves greater ruin and loss than his—that one 
woman, “whose steps take hold of hell,” can 
draw more into her net of wickedness than 
one man. 

For the safety of man, as well as of woman, 
should he see to it that his hand withholds no 
needed good from her. If poverty sorely press 
her, until death or dishonor stares her in the 
face, he should look well to the causes of that 
poverty, lest it at last cost him his soul. And 
when once she stands with hands untrammel- 
ed, with feet unfettered, free to discharge her 
functions as an individua!, and her rights as a 
citizen, we know of a surety that few Mag- 
dalens will be found at our gates. 

MirraM M. CoLe. 


2.9 —_—__ 


EXTRACT FROM A LEITER FROM IOWA. 


I saw a little notice of our Convention in 
your last WoMAN’s JoURNAL (Oct. 7th), in 


which it was stated that Iowa might bope for 


an early enfranchisement of its women, and 
that it would not be surprising if it came by a 
favorable decision of the Supreme Court. I 
wish it might be sv, but as three of the judges 
are known opponents of the cause, and the 
other is just where his own interests call him, 
we have not much hopes of success through this 
tribunal. We propose to work with the Leg- 
islature by all the legal means in our power. 
It possible we intend to agitate the question 
before the “Solons’”’ of Iowa in such a way as 
shall make them think, and we hope vote right 
when the time comes. 

The Woodhull and Claflin movement has in- 
jured the cause among us, but eventually | 
think these fearful ones will see that free 
love and Woman Suffrage are not so closely 
related as those women assert. 

Asa little item of news for your JoURNAL, 
I would say that the High Schvol in our city 
has this present year a lady for principal (Miss 
Mann), and I understand that she is sueceed- 
ing well in the management of her depart 
ment in connection with her two lady assist- 
ants. This position has heretofore been filled 
by a gentleman, but “the world moves.’ * 


_———_— 


AN INQUIRY AND SOME COMMENTS. 


The fullowing article was sent to the Golden 
Age, in reply to a very bold advocacy of “free 
love,” which appeared in that journal recently 
over the signature—real or fictitious—of a wo- 
man, “Grace Nettleton.’’ As the editor of 
the Golden Age has declined the publication 
of the réply, we give it an insertion in our col- 
umns. 


An article upon free love, from the pen of 
Grace Netileton, in the Golden Age of Sep- 
tember 9th, has the following sentence: “Let 
no one who would be honest dare tou denowi- 
nate it [free lovel promiscuous intereuurse.” 
Let us sve if we may sately dare. From the 
editorial column of a paper edited by one of, 
if not the most prominent free lovers—a wo- 
man who, we are told, is constantly attended 
by a bevy of angels of high degree; a link be- 
tween this world and—some other; L cupy as 
follows: “The merit or demerit of maternity 
will not then” (when boundiess love prevails) 
“be influenced in any degree by considerations 
of the permavent or temporary relations of 
the parents ...When woman attains this po- 
sition she will be apt to procreate only with su 
perior men. Ler intercourse with others will 
be limited, and the proper measures taken tuo 
render it unprolitic”’ The italies are mine. 

If these words do not mean promiscuous in- 
tercourse, what in the name of Common sense 
and of decency do they mean? Ll have never 





seen from the pen of any free-lover an expres- 
sion of dissent from these atrocious senti-, 
ments, which are worthy the days of Babylon- 
ian orgies, when women made the prostitu- 
tion of their bodies an act of religious worship. 
The term, free love, may be a “bugbear,” but 
that which it expresses as defined above is a 
bugbear with a most intolerable odor of brim- 
stone about it. Beside a doctrine which pro- 
poses to abolish prostitution by substituting 
idealized adultery, Mormonism is light and | 
purity. 

It is hardly to be borne that this topic | 
should be discussed with such plainness in a | 
public paper, but silence is in some cases al- 
most a crime. 

There are, I feel sure, a number of women 
talking and writing in favor ef the abrogation 
of legal marriage ties, with innocent hearts, 
misled by an ideal philosophy and high-sound- 
ing words; women who have a mental color- 
blindness, and cannot distinguish black from 
white. 

This is the same old demon signal that 
about twenty years ago led many women to 
their undoing, and I can forgive Horace Gree- 
ley much illogical speech in opposition to Wo- 
men’s Suffrage for the sake of the good service 
he did them in combatting this evil thing. 

The idea that one of either sex, who fails to 
find in marriage perfect contentment, should 
be at liberty to sunder the bond and seek a 
new mate is simply the essence of selfishness ; 
and the oft-repeated ery that wives who are 
faithful to their husbands when love is dead 
are living in legalized prostitution, an insult 
to thousands of women of whom the world is 
not worthy. Neither God nor man expects a 
wife to submit to brutality, but the woman 
who, finding herself outgrowing her husband 
or disappointed in him, yet takes up her cross, 
and fitting her slender shoulder to it, bears it 
in silence to her life’s end, has joys that the 
world knows not of, and seems to me the high- 
est type of womanhood. There is a little old- 
fashioned word, duty, which may contain as 
much of the divine as either love or just. 

Is there not also rather too much glorifying 
of women—what has lately been wittily termed 
womanolatry? Heaven and women know 
that there is wide-spread and deplorable vice 
among men, but Heaven and women also know 
that there is a multitude of men who scorn 
falsehood and immorality as intensely as do 
women, “the moderators,” as Grace Nettleton 
ealls them, else where shall the high-souled 
moderators find their affinities when, all legal 
ties removed, the *‘world is all befure them 
where to choose” ? 

If Grace Nettleton reads Roman history, she 
must be aware that ata time when morals had 
become utterly depraved in Rome, not only 
did men repudiate their wives with almost un- 
limited freedom, but women, doubtless think- 
ing “the number of their loves exclusively thejr 
own business,”—see Grace Netileton’s article 
—took many husbands in succession, while in 
our own day and land are there not thousands 
of much-married women, and cannot they be 
divorced for the same causes as the husbands? 
thus proving incorrect the statement that “the 
7 ea has thus far been all on th? men’s 
side, 

Mr. Greeley thinks free love and Woman- 
hood Suffrage hatched in the same nest. If 
that be true, and it isn't, the egg that produced 
the first was laid by an intruding cuckoo, and 
the foul interloper will pushed out and 
strangled, if possible, and it is possible, because 
God is always stronger than the devil. 

I wish women to have political quality, be- 
lieving that the right to self-government under- 
lies all other rights, and to that end L labor in 
public and private; but there is something 
more precious than the ballot, and that is the 
blessing ot God. Be assured, friends who may 
read these lives, that no method of redrganiz- 
ing or purifying society can permanently pros- 
per in which God himself is not reflected, bis 
justice, truth, and purity, as the molten gold 
reflecis the image of the refiner. Are we to 
have a system of morality with the part of vir- 
Lue omitted ? 

Had L any burning, scathing words with 
which to express my deep indignation and dis- 
dain at the glorification of the lowest passion of 
our nature at the expense of the delicacy, purity 
and peace of women, [ would summon them 
tomy aid; but,as is the case with many others, 
my disgust is too intense fur expression. 

Free love, as detined by its advocates, shall 
have the hearty hatred and undying opposition 
of one woman who wishes, inteuds, and ex 
pects to vote. 

ELIZABETH K, CHURCHILL. 





THE “LAW REVIEW” ON MARRIED WO- 
ME 


It is interesting to observe that so conserva- 
tive a publication as the American Law Re- 
view feels something of the spirit of progress. 
The October number of this review contains 
a critique on Mr. Bishop's latest work, ‘Com. 
mentaries on the Law of Married Women,” 
which strongly urges a reform of the laws re- 
lating to married women. The writer is N. 
St. J. Greene, Esq., formerly the law-partner 
of General Butler, aud now one of the law lee- 
turers of the Cambridge Law School. Mr: 
Greene truly remarks, that “the protection 
which women have is not the protection of the 
law, but the protection of public opinion,” and 
his pages supply many striking illustrations of 
this fact. He says:— 

The law of the status of women is the last 
vestige of slavery. Upon their subjection it 
has been thought resis the basis of suciety; 
disturb that, and suciety crumbles into ruins. 
Ky the married women’s property acts, the 
first blow has been struck. The cheek of the 
idol has falien to the ground; the thunder is 
silent, and the earth preserves its accustomed 
tranquillity. The Luge idul will sooner or later 
be broken in pieces, 

Mr Greene has made an examination of the 
Journal of the Convention which framed the 
Constitution, (the debates in which were un- 
reported), and finds :— 

Tue advocates of Woman Suffrage were rep- 
resented iu the Cunvention of 1779-80, which 
furmed the State Cunstitution of Massachu- 
setts. When whatis nuw the Art. LL, sec. 2, 
chap. 1, couceruimg the qualifications requisite 
fur electors of Senators, Was under Considera- 
tion, it was “moved and seconded that the word 
male’ in the article be expunged, which, being 
put, passed iu the negative,’ (see Journal of 





Convention, p. 92). “The same motion was 
made and defeated when Art. LV., sec. 3, chap. 
1, concerning the qualifications requisite for 
electors of Representatives, was under consid- 
eration.” (Ibid, p. 136.) “The matter came up 
still again when the method of providing for 
the revision of the Constitution was consider- 
ed.” (Ibid, p. 159.) The Supreme Court of the 
State have accordingly decided that women 
cannot hold judicial office. 

Mr. Greene puts an exquisite satire in the 
closing sentence of this quotation,stating that 
the Supreme Court have accordingly decided 
that women cannot hold judicial office! Ac- 
cording to what? Chapman, C. J., and his 
associates would be bothered to answer. Even 
Judge Gray must feel the weakness of the 
excuse, that it is not the practice of the judges 
to give reasons for their opinions on constitu- 
tional questions. 

We have heard the name of the writer of 
this article mentioned as likely to be presented 
for the suffrages of the people of Cambridge for 
Representative in the General Court. The 
liberality of his well-furnished mind, as shown 
in this and in other productions of his pen, 
would render him highly acceptable to Woman 
Suffragists. cc. 

_ _——=e- - 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The foliowing excellent resolutions were 
adypted atthe annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Assvuciation, held 
last week in Hartford :— 


Resolved,That the present aspect of the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement is extremely encourag- 
ing. We have only to refer to the able and 
exhaustive report of a minority of the Judici- 
ary Committee of the House of Representatives 
in favor of the right of women to vote under 
the present Constitution of the United States ; 
to the recent decision of Chief Justice Howe 
of Wyoming, and of Judge Underwood of the 
United States District Court of Virginia to the 
same effect; and to the great number of leading 
men in Congress and in both the political par- 
ties who have publicly committed themselves 
to the same view. From all these consider- 
ations and the present state of both the great 
political parties, which have no vital issues be- 
tween thetn, we have reason to hope that the 
right of women to vote will soon be conceded, 
and that their votes will be counted in the 
election of the next President. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all the wo- 
men of Connecticut who believe in their pres- 
ent constitutional right to the suffrage to vote 
at the next State election, having complied 
with all legal pre-requisites. 





Connecticut to assist women in the discharge 
of this new duty by every means in their pow- 


er. 

Resolved, That we recommend to and urge 
upon all men in the State in favor of Woman 
Suffrage, to withhold their votes from every 
candidate for office at the next State election 
who is npt known to be in favor of the entran- 
chisement of women, and to labor for the elec- 
tion of such candidates, of whatever party, 
otherwise worthy of support, as shall be in fa- 
vor of the equal political rights of all citizens. 

Resolved, ‘That the claim made by some of 
the opponents of Woman Sulfrage that the 
marriage relation will in some way become 
impaired if women are enfranchised, is not only 
unjust so fur as it attributes a desire for such 
a result to any considerable number of advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage, but is utterly unphil- 
osophical and absurd. The hearts of women 
will always be in their homes. The best con- 
dition of the marriage relation is, and always 


women than to that of men, and when wo- 
men have the right to vote they will vote down 
overwhelmingly every attempt by legislation 
to degrade that relation, or to render it in any 
manner insecure, or open the door to any al- 
lowed vivlation of its dignities and sanctities. 
They may also be relied upon to condemn 
with equal emphasis the attempt, which has 
so many adv@ates among men, to license pros- 
titution in our cities, 

Resolved, That we renew, therefore, the reso- 
lution passed unanimuusly two years ago by 
the convention at which this association was 
formed—*That in advocating the opening to 
women of this larger sphere, we do not under- 
value her relations as a wife and mother, than 
which none can be more worthy of a true wo- 
man’s love and pride; but it is only by a full 
development of her faculties and a wide range 
for her thought that she can become the true 
companion of an intelligent husband, and the 
wise and inspiring educator of her children.” 

Resolved That inasmuch as the constitution 
of this assuciation limits its object to the one 
matter of securiag to the women of the State 
the right to vote, we renew our purpose there- 
in declared to limit the operations of the asso- 
ciation to that one object, without turning 
aside either to endurse or repudiate any views 
on otber questions of social reform which may 
be held by those who in good faith and genu- 
ine earnestness codperate with us in this spe- 
cial work. Allsuch questions we have no doubt 
will be met by the women of the country, 
when they come to vote upon them, with an 
intelligent and earnest interest and in the 
spirits of the highest purity and Christian 
morality. | 





CLIFFORD, 
PERFUMER, 
40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 
HANDKERCHIEF PERFUMES BY THE OUNCE 
Sept. 30. «3m 


Ditson & Co.’s 
STANDARD OPERAS. 


Ernani, Faust, Lucia, Lucrezia, Mar- 
tha, Norma, Somuambula, Traviata, 
Trovatore, Marriage of Figaryv, Fide- 
lio, Fra Diavole and Don Giovanni. 
Handsomely printed, unabridged, superior to ail 

other editions in fullness, containing all the foreign 

and English words, and all the music, including that 
of the recitatives, they are yet cold for the low price 
of ONE DULLAR EACH, and will be sent toany ad- 











dress, post free, for the above price. Finely bound ia 
Boards for $2.00 each. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 
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